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USE GEVAERT FILMS 


lf Make-Overs Make You Mad! 


Of course there’s no substitute for your 
professional talent... yet there are ways 
GEvAERT helps develop reputations! For 
GEVAERT has a wide, wide margin for 
error. You get perfection no matter what, 
even with minor exposure and developing 
miscalculations. How many other films 
offer as much... and prove it? And have 
you tried new GEvAERT Copyline film? 
This is a truly economical material partic- 
ularly suitable for type or line reproduc- 
tion work by contact or camera. For film 


that brings out the best in you... get 
GEVAERT! 


COPYLINE FILM—excellent contrast; dries flat 
and fast; particularly suited for econom- 
ical line reproduction. 

LITHOLINE 0 82p FILM—maximum contrast, 
highest sensitivity, latitude and resolving 
power. Polystyrene base for utmost 
stability. 

0-81 LITHOLINE ORTHO — 0.003” thick; thin 


base for line or screen positives and 
negatives. 


THE GEVAERT COMPANY OF AMERICA, INC. 


0 82 LITHOLINE ORTHO—in regular base, same 
emulsion — 0.006” thick. 


P 23 FILM — a fast panchromatic emulsion. 
Long gradation, high resolving power, 
wide latitude in exposure and develop- 
ment. Ideal for color separation work. 


GRAPHIC P 2 PLATE—for making separation 
negatives from color transparencies or 
copy. Same photographic characteristics 
as P 23 film. 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES AT 
321 West 54th Street, New York 19% N: Y. 
6601 N. Lincoln Ave., Lincolnwood, Ill. (Chicago) 
6370 Santa Monica Blvd., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 
9109 Sovereign Row, Dallas, Texas 
P.O. Bex 9161, Denver, Colo. 

In Canada: Gevaert (Canada) Limited 
345 Adelaide St., West, Toronto 2-B, Ontario 
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“One blanket for all jobs... for all inks... 
Roberts & Porter’s SILVER GRAY 


TRU-DOT Blanket...new in color...new in 
Pressmen everywhere say: “‘It’s the 


performance... new in the advantages it:brings you. pressman’s blanket—the all-around 
blanket that’s good for any job with 
any ink!" 


RPenepeERTS €&€ PORTS 


INCORPORATED 


CHICAGO » NEW YORK « BOSTON « BALTIMORE « CINCINNATI * CLEVELAND « DETROIT 
KANSAS CITY « LOS ANGELES » MILWAUKEE « PHILADELPHIA * SAN FRANCISCO 















With the ATF 223/435 Publication Press you can handle 
all these color combinations and signature sizes 


colors on each side 


number of webs 


Along with extreme flexibility, this ATF Publication 
Press gives you special features that spell 
out high production on a variety of jobs: 


newspapers, magazines, catalogs, books. 


American Type Founders 
Web Division, 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 


Better, more profitable printing... 
from the most complete line of equipment 


Newspaper, Magazine Signature, Magazine Signature, 
maximum page Tabloid, 61 to 83% x 11% 5-11/16 x 1742 
size 1742 x 22% 11% x 13 to 1712 untrimmed untrimmed 





*Signatures of over 32 pages are possible but weight of stock would be the determining factor. 
@ Grouped controls for ink form rollers, ink ductors, and water dampeners. 


@ Independent upper and lower unit register controls for side and running way adjust- 
ments. 


® Printing units and roll stands are gear driven, eliminating old-style chains. 


@ Upper and lower plates can be changed simultaneously in less than five minutes with- 
out breaking web. 


® Both full width cross perforation and slot vertical perforation to eliminate corner 
wrinkling in folding operation. 


@ Speed up to 20,000 cylinder revolutions per hour for both press and folder. (Reduced 
speed required for delivering right angle and chopper folded signatures.) 


Get the facts on the economics of web printing. Write for ATF’s Web-Fed vs. Sheet-Fed 


Booklet—a comparison of web offset printing costs with sheet-fed costs (letterpress and 
offset). 
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Cover 


The four examples of old-master Christmas 
cards reproduced on the cover is our way 
of saying “Merry Christmas!” All are lith- 
ographed, and are part of the group offered 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New 
York 28, N. Y. The museum has adapted 
centuries-old drawings and sketches in pro- 
ducing a really striking line of cards. 
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Again—making the best impression— 
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OFFSET BLANKETS 


REPRODUCTION 
WITH BLANKET “A” 


























REPRODUCTION 
WITH NEW HI-FI BLANKET 


Both spots magnified 8x 





PRINTERS SUPPLIES BY 


Here’s still more right-from-the- 
press proof. For —as the micro- 
photographed comparisons clearly 
show —the new Hi-Fi blanket 
turns out impressively sharper, 
cleaner reproduction, And that’s 
been demonstrated time and time 
again. 


Credit belongs to a completely 
new kind of blanket surface that 
controls dot distortion—preserves 
highlight areas. It’s made pos- 
sible by “micro-texturizing,” a 
unique new Goodyear process. 


Goodyear builds in many other 
advantages, too: Shorter “break- 
in’ time. Greater ‘‘smash’’- 
resistance. Superior stretch- 
resistance. Faster wash-up — 
without pumice. And you can use 
Hi-Fi with any kind of paper. 


But you don’t pay a cent extra 
for its superior performance. For 
Hi-Fi costs no more than an ordi- 
nary blanket. For its full story, 
see your Goodyear Distributor. 
Or write: 

Goodyear, Printers Supplies 
Sales Dept., New Bedford, Mass. 


Illustration courtesy E. W. Bliss Co., Canton, Ohio, 
and Holsing Lithograph Company, Canton, Ohio 


Hi-Fi-—T.M. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


GOODFYEAR 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 
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CUT INK 
WASTE! 


with Anchor’s time-tested shop-proven 


Push-Button | h K 0 T 7 


Prevents ink skinning on press — yet 
permits normal drying on paper! 





INKOTE 
Prevents ink 
from skinning 


VELVEE 
Rubber rejuvenator— 
gum glaze remover 





¢ CUTS EXTRA WASH-UPS SANS AQUA 
PO as are , 
° SAVES WASTE = tii in cen or fountain ae 
8 PREVENTS GLAZE — on ends of rollers EX-STATIC 
Static eliminator 
* PREVENTS RUST — 77, 0(0°";.000%" 
NON-INFLAMMABLE trun. FILM-KLEEN 
Also available in regular cans and drums ~ a glass 


Call your Anchor Dealer or write direct for FREE “Key” booklet. 
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Mt. Rushmore Memorial in the Black Hills of South Dakota 

e immortalizes four famous Presidents of the United States: Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Theodore Roosevelt and Lincoln. A masterpiece 
of sculpture by Gutzon Borglum, 1927-1941. 





...of Fine Business Papers 


The ALL NEW 


Atlantic Antique Laid 


EASTERN Genuinely watermarked for better printing impressions. 
NEW PULPS ¢ NEW SHADE e NEW PACKAGING 


The ALL NEW Atlantic Antique Laid is designed to lend dignity 
to the printed word. It reflects quality you see and feel, and has 
built-in stability to give maximum press performance. For letter- 
heads, envelopes and an endless variety of printed pieces. Genuinely 
Watermarked Atlantic Antique Laid is another masterpiece in pa- 
pers of quality, distinction and good taste. 









Atlantic Antique Laid is a modern business paper, made from fine pulps, in the finest 
and most modern mill in the industry. Electronically controlled Atlantic Antique 
Laid assures you uniform quality for today’s modern high-speed presses. 
EASTERN FINE PAPER AND PULP DIVISION 
Standard Packaging Corporation 
Bangor, Maine « Mills at Brewer and Lincoln, Maine 
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PRINTING 


Ink Film Engineers at S&V 

regularly conduct instrumented tests 

to maintain the highest standards of quality 
in every ink formulation. 


INKS FOR ALL PURPOSES 

















Gla! 


With S&V’s Engineered Inks, you can actually 


predict your results — consistently dependable results 





that are measured by profitable performance and increased sales! 


Quality-engineered for dependability, S&V inks guarantee you 

an easier, better, more economical job everytime! You get consistent 
peak performance combined with top press efficiency. You get a uniform 
brilliance that makes your printed message alive and exciting. And 


because of S&V’s “built-in” mileage bonus, you get a lower unit cost. 


These profitable performance benefits result from the 

technical “know-how” of S&V’s Ink Film Engineers. Guided by 
instrumented testing procedures, they have been able to standardize 
every ink formulation — guaranteeing you a premium-quality product 


that behaves economically and dependably on every run. 


This extensive research program for meeting your individual 


requirements — plus a convenient nationwide service network — 





makes S&V the finest, most economical source for all your printing needs. 


Increase your profits... start using dependable S&V inks today! 


Manufacturers of the finest inks, colors and chemicals... 
Letterpress * Offset © Gravure * Flexographic * Screen Process 
Flushed Colors * Varnishes * Dispersions * Dry Colors 
Lithographic Chemicals & Supplies 








— C Sinclair and Valentine Co. 


DIVISION OF AMERICAN-MARIETTA COMPANY 
611 WEST 129TH STREET, NEW YORK 27, N. Y. 
peneeaaniashinemiensiniinitieees: ane eeee nna aac 








Canadian Affiliate: SINCLAIR AND VALENTINE CO. OF CANADA, LTD. 
240 Madison Avenue, Toronto 7, Canada 

















SIEBOLD | BLANKETS 


~ “BEST BY TEST” 
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The decision of the \ 
most critical Lithographers . . : >, 






To merit this distinction, Siebold Blankets have had to stand 
every feasible test imaginable. 


As a result, they have been developed to a point where users 
can depend on minimum embossing or debossing and 
perfect dot reproduction. 


These are not mere claims... they are established facts and a 
single order will prove their worth. Guaranteed . . . available 


in Silver-Grey, Green or Red. Try them once and you'll always 
use them! 





“OVER 75 YEARS 
OF SERVICE” JH. & G. B. 


MEMBER: Lith hic Technical Foundat: 
| | ti | 150 VARICK STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


National Association of Photo Lithographers 
EVERYTHING FOR THE LITHOGRAPHER © MANUFACTURERS 


National Association of Printing-Ink Makers 





Nationa! Printing-Ink Research Association 
N.Y. Employing Printers Association. 





OF PRINTING, LITHOGRAPHIC INKS AND SUPPLIES 
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Illustration courtesy of MINNESOTA MINING and MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


True white light for quality reproduction 


TIONAL CARBON ARCS 


TRADE-MARK 


"National”’ and "Union Carbide’ are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide Corporation 
NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY - Division of Union Carbide Corporation + 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
Sales Offices: Atlanta, Chicago, Dallas, Kansas City, Los Angeles, New York, Pittsburgh, San Francisco. Im Canada: Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto. 
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all of us at 


RAPID ROLLER COMPANY 


CHICAGO AND NEWARK 
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This 
new 
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concept Y 
ina 


printing 
press 
is 


SWEEPING t COUNTRY! 


) Miller high speed TPJ 23x36 
Two Color—PERFECTOR Offset Press 








The printing industry’s dream 
come true...the orders piling in 
prove it. 


The response to this sheet-fed offset press 
which can be converted from conventional 
multi-color printing to perfecting and back 
again in minutes has been tremendous. The 
TPJ has gained immediate acceptance from 
the printing industry as the ultimate in versa- 
tility and has been widely acclaimed as the 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY Co. 


one all purpose machine. Simple to operate, 
the TPJ 23x36 when perfecting will produce 
up to 6000 sheets per hour. Converted in min- 
utes, it will produce exacting high quality multi- 
color work still faster—7000 sheets per hour. 


It is the perfect machine for producing any 
work requiring printing on both sides of the 
sheet. The TPJ feature by feature is the answer 
to producing better printing at lower cost. 


Write for full details today. 








— 
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Pure water is basic in 

the making of fine bright white 

paper, Rising tapped a 

stream hundreds of feet below 

the ground, and built a 

reputation on it. This deep 

Artesian source is insulated 

against temperature changes 

the year ’round... free of sand 

and silt. The rock through which 

it cuts its bed mineralizes our 

hidden stream naturally. It is this 

unique resource that enables 

Rising to make its new 

Winsted Glo-Brite brighter, and to 

assure you it will stay brighter, 
long after the printed piece 
has left the press. Specify Rising’s 
Winsted Glo-Brite for uniform 
weight, absolute flatness and 
printability, for press performance 

to meet your most critical 

standards. Sheet after sheet, it’s 

“Fine Paper at Its Best”. 


RISING PARCHMENT [100% CF* BOND] * RISING BOND AND OPAQUE BOND [25% CF] e LINE 
MARQUE [25% CF WRITING] * NO. 1 INDEX [100% CF] ¢ HILLSDALE WEDDING & BRISTOL 
[25% CF] « PLATINUM PAPER & BRISTOL [25% CF] * WINSTED WEDDING & BRISTOL * WINSTED 
GLO-BRITE VELLUM, BRISTOL, TEXT & COVER * AND TECHNICAL PAPERS. *COTTON FIBER 


RISING PAPER COMPANY, HOUSATONIC, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Graphic arts negatives developed, fixed 
and washed automatically with the 





HALOID LITHOFLO* PROCESSOR 
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Superb, uniform quality at great savings. Closely control- 
ling the variables of time, temperature and agitation, the 
Lithoflo Processor automatically processes cut sheet film 
or paper negatives to uniform high quality at exception- 
ally low cost. Here’s why: 


e Automatic developing, fixing, washing of graphic arts 
negatives at speeds up to two and one-half 20” x 25” 
sheets per minute! 


e Greatly improved negative quality! 

e Terrific time and chemical savings! 

e Increased cameraman production. 

e Accurate time, temperature, agitation control. 
e Simplified operation. 

e Sturdy stainless steel construction. 


Ideal for fine-screen reproduction . . . ‘assures uniform 
dot size automatically. 


PROVIDES... 


© Processing time control to +5%. 


e Temperature control to +1°F, when Pako-Temp 
temperature control or equivalent is installed by 
purchaser. 


e Uniform agitation. 


Write for detailed folder. ood A L oOo ‘ D 


HALOID XEROX INC., 58-347 
Haloid St., Rochester 3, N. Y. xX S ee oO X 
Branch offices in principal cities. 


*A trademark of Haloid Xerox Inc. 
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Christmas 1958 







his Christmas, when we again pay 
homage to the Prince of Peace, let 
us be mindful of the words of Mary, 
“mu soul doth magnify the Lord 
and my spirit hath rejoiced in God, my Saviour: 
AAA dn our spiritual devotions, let us rejoice 
in our Heaventy Father and His Son, Jesus 
Christ. On this great dav of gladness, let us 
pray to Him to keep us steadfast in our faith 
and to be worthy Christians in the fight against 
godlessness. AAA Let us give thanks to God 
for our manu blessings and for our great nation 
of free peoples. Let us prav for those who 
are oppressed, for the sick and those with Grief. 
AAA Again, let us beseech Him to give cour- 
age, strength and wisdom to our spiritual and 
governmental leaders in their efforts to bring 
peace, unity and understanding to all nations. 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
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The new Reeves-Vulcan Blanket Guide can help you cut costs and get added 

mileage from your offset blankets. It lists the complete Vulcan line and shows you 
how to choose the right offset blanket for every job. The four new DUROFYNE 
blankets, specifically developed for printing on sheet metal, cardboard, and on 
paper with inks of high K.B. value, plus the present four grades of DUROFLEX 
blankets, gives Vulcan the most complete line of quality offset blankets in the 
world! With a specific grade for every specific job, Vulcan blankets give you 


better results every time. All the facts are yours free with the new Reeves-Vulcan... 


BLANKET GUIDE! 


Fill in the coupon now and get your FREE r eee ee eee 7 
»ffset blanket guide. It’s backed with pressure- Dept. OB-2 | 
iid He ¥ REEVES BROTHERS, INC. 
sensitive adhesive and can be posted anywhere | 1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18,N.Y. | 
for easy reference. Please send me a FREE offset blanket guide 
| | 

SS ak TITLE | 

| | 

ULCAN _— : 

RUBBER PRODUCTS | | 
Reeves Brothers, Inc., Vulcan Rubber Products Div. | city. STATE 7 
1071 Avenve of the Americas, New York 18, N.Y. [ Ser cael eens i el SON egal ca e 
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VARIABLES 
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GRAFARC TRI-POWER 3 PHASE GRAFARC 140 AMPERE 
CHALLENGER 75 ond HIGH INTENSITY ARC PRINTING HIGH INTENSITY ARC PRINTING 
TO AMPERE HIGH INTENSITY LAMP for use with PRINTING LAMP for use with PRINTING FRAMES 
CAMERA ARC LAMP FRAMES 50” x 70” AND LARGER 40” x 50” AND LARGER 


wa see your dealer or send for Utenature 


THE STRONG ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


A SUBSIDIARY OF GENERAL PRECISION EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
17 City Park Avenue Toledo 1, Ohio 


GRAFARC 9S AMPERE 
HIGH INTENSITY ARC 
PRINTING LAMP for use 
with PRINTING FRAMES 
UNDER 40” x 50” 


7 PRECISION nm 
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Keep your customers beautifully covered 





with Hammermill Cover 


EN you print on durable Hammermill Cover, its 
firm, level printing surface and high brightness give 
extra sparkle that impresses customers. Illustrations, solids, 
type — whatever you print —all. look better, letterpress or 
offset. It’s unusually like-sided, too, for handsome, economical 
“work and turn’ printing. 

Hammermill Cover is made with Neutracel®, the 
exclusive hardwood pulp developed by Hammermill. 
Neutracel gives Hammermill Cover that important “‘feel’’ 
that pleases customers. And Neutracel’s strong fibers also 


wl 





enable Hammermill Cover to take beautiful embossing, 
to score and fold cleanly and neatly. Hammermill Cover is 
available in 9 fade-resistant, like-sided colors and fluorescent 
“radiant white” available at no extra cost. 


Suggest Hammermill Cover the next time you quote on 
a cover job. The name Hammermill makes your selling job 
easier. Send for the free sample book of Hammermill Cover. 
Shows weights, sizes and colors. And remember, for a cover 
job there’s no paper like a good cover paper. Hammermill 
Paper Company, 1613 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pa. 


kg 






BY THE MAKERS OF HAMMERMILL BOND 


FOR CATALGES + BOOKLETS + MENUS « 





PRICE LISTS © 


FOLDERS + BROADSIDES + MANUALS 



















































































BLANKET 






































N 
IF IT WERE POSSIBLE TO STACK PRAISES AND ACCLAIMS FROM SAT 

















- 
ln 


ISFIED 


USERS OF THE DAVID-M BLANKET, THEY WOULD PILE HIGH AD INFINITUM. 
THIS BLANKET OF OURS IS BIG.SO BIG, IT ISN’T POSSIBLE TO LIST 
ALL THE GREAT ADVANTAGES, BUT ONE MOST IMPORTANT FACT IS A 


HIGHER PROFIT MARGIN IS YOURS AFTER GIVING OUR BLANKET 


A TRY. 


GURIN-RAPPORT INCORPORATED, 30 SOUTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO 


22 
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“No other developer can take it! 
All day long I batch process film a 
without make-overs. 
That’s why I use 


premium 


GRAPH-0-LITH 


developer” 


It gives me full shadow dots, sharp high- 
light detail and crisp line shots until it’s 
completely exhausted. I’ve never used any 
other developer that can match it. 





Talk about uniform, fast production on 
long runs—I get 40% more negatives 
perfectly developed from every tray.” 


Want proof? Test it yourself under 
the Hunt Money Back Guarantee! 
Order several cartons or larger sets 
of premium Graph-O-Lith today 
—don’t lose any time getting the 
benefits. If it doesn’t do all we say f // 





it does, write us for return instruc- if 
tions and we will return the full | 
purchase price and shipping cost. { 
Premium-Graph-O-Lith is a maximum 2 gallon size sets 
wees CH, contrast developer for process film and 10 gallon size sets 


: . 25 gallon size sets 
plates, thin base strip film, and photo- 50 aaiian a sets 


mechanical papers. It is available in: 100 gallon size sets 


PHILIP A. HUNT COMPANY 


PALISADES PARK, NEW JERSEY 
BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
In Canada: Philip A. Hunt Company (Canada) Ltd., 77 Leslie Street, Toronto 
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: ““‘Happy old year!’”’ 


There was plenty of good news from West Virginia 
in this old year—just look: 


New sales offices to bring Westvaco’s direct benefits 
and services to even more commercial printers. 


New brightness in coated Sterling! New brightness 
and new shades on many other 
coated and uncoated papers. 


New grades adding to Westvaco’s full line. 


New manufacturing facilities to provide ‘‘Stabilized” 
paper with controlled humidity from mill to 
printing press (part of millions spent to give you 
better paper—better performance). 


New labels and packaging for greater convenience, 
protection and efficiency. 


New and continuing research on our mutual papermaking 
and paper-using problems (two to three million dollars 
are spent annually to assure continued progress). 


These 1958 developments are a part of our guarantee 
to you that 1959 will bring even more advances— 
that Westvaco will maintain and increase 

its leadership in commercial printing papers. 


Call the man from West Virginia and learn how 
you can profitably put this leadership 
to work for you in 59. 


“Happy old year— 
and a happier New Year!” 


Commercial Printing Paper Sales 
Chicago 1 / FR 2-7620 FINE PAPERS DIVISION 


Cincinnati 12 / RE 1-6350 

Detroit 35 / DI 1-5522 WEST VIRGINIA 
New York 17 / MU 6-8400 PULP AND PAPER 
Philadelphia 7 / LO 8-3680 


Pittsburgh 19 / CO 1-6660 COMPANY 
San Francisco 5 / GA 1-5104 230 Park Avenue, New York 17 
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The 
S-T PLATE... 
grained 
to keep 
water 
at work | 


Gt Ti derere) 50, Illinois 1 Street & 51st Avenue 
Nielaeltlatts New Jersey 515 US Road 
New York 36, New York t 41st Street 


Cleveland 1] Ohio—3501 West 140th Street 





Mechanically grained in precise 
manufacturing techniques, the $-T plate 
provides ideal retention of water on the 
press. The result is trouble-free perform- 
ance with crisp, quality reproduction on 
runs of 100,000—and more—impressions. 

The S-T Process, including grained 
plates and specially developed chemicals, 
is one.sure way to control and reduce both 
platemaking and running time. Less time 
spent before the presses turn . . . less time 
wasted when the presses are running... 
are the double assurance that $-T Process 
helps you keep profits where you want 
them. 

Complete stocks of S-T grained 
plates and S-T chemicals are now avail- 
able to meet all press requirements. Check 
the Pitman office nearest you for complete 
information and supplies. 

S-T Plates are manufactured by 
Sumner Williams Company; distributed 
exclusively by the Harold M. Pitman 
Company. 


Boston 10, Massachusetts—The Pitman Sales Smedny [266 Summer Street 


/ 
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PROMINENT USERS OF STRATHMORE LETTERHEAD PAPERS: NO. 137 OF A SERIES 








ir 
EW YORK 17, NEW YORK 








THE 
PATTERN 











OF 
QUALITY 


A letterhead reflects a company’s character just as surely as 
its products do. It establishes, inescapably, a firm’s pattern of 
quality, indicates the standards it sets for itself. When those 
standards are high, the letterhead paper selected is very likely to 
be Strathmore. Haviland’s handsome stationery is a most distin- 
guished case in point. Strathmore Letterhead Papers offer excel- 
lence that is recognized at a glance, the kind of superior character 
reference your company deserves. 


Haviland & Company was founded in France by an Amer- 
ican, David Haviland, who went to Limoges in 1842 to manufacture 
china of the superlative quality which he felt the American mar- 
ket wanted. It did, and still does. Today Haviland China, made in 
factories both in France and the United States, is prized in homes 
throughout the world. 


LG 


STRATHMORE 


MAKERS OF FINE PAPERS 
STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


BETTER PAPERS ARE MADE WITH COTTON FIBER 
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Strathmore 
Advertisements 
in national 
magazines tell 
your customers 
about the 
letterheads of 
famous American 
companies on 
Strathmore 
papers. This 
makes it easier 
for you to sell 
these papers, 
which you know 
will produce 
quality results. 


This 

series 

appears in: 
NEWSWEEK 
BUSINESS WEEK 


MANAGEMENT 
METHODS 


PRINTERS’ INK 


SALES 
MANAGEMENT 


ADVERTISING 
REQUIREMENTS 


ADVERTISING AGE 
PURCHASING 
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Precision 
Accuracy! 


Faster 


Production! 


Lower 
Costs! 





with the Craftsman 
Line-Up and Register Table 





The Craftsman Line-Up and Register Table is a mas- 
terpiece of mechanical precision. It’s a sure way for the 


CRAFTSMAN TABLES 


have all these letterpress printer to get perfect line-up and register... 
: and it’s a sure way of faster, more efficient handling of 
special features 
work. 

© two straightedges at perfect right For over a quarter of a century Craftsman Tables have 
angles set accuracy standards, and today’s table features the 
¢ machine cut: tracks and gears newest and most modern improvements to assure faster, 

e straightedge raising and lowering easier line-up and register .. . and perfect results. 


lever 
sheet side guide 


For laying out original copy, making stick up sheets, 


e sheet stops and grippers lining up press sheets, registering color, etc., the Crafts- 

e fluorescent lighting man Line-Up and Register Table has no equal. It’s an 

e graduated stainless steel scales investment that will pay for itself in better work ... and 

e special ink marker lower costs. Send for complete details today. 

e 5 sizes, with working surface from BpDeRG Ses aa lac ier elec re eae a 
28” x 39” to 62” x 84” 


| Craftsman Line-up Table Corp. 
| 55-NRiver Street, Waltham 54, Mass. | 
| Please send free Craftsman Catalog. | 
| NUN cg ea ca eset ecncch daze ceactabiwdevescacccaccivsepnsnecacacaous | 
Doc evncnscsodscrecdovomnsecereneseusncns 
| Address i 
| 












raftsman, 
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EDITORIALS 





25 Years of Modern Lithography 

N December 1, 1933, Walter E. Soderstrom, 

then as now, enthusiastic head of the National 
Association of Photo-Lithographers, issued Vol. 1, 
No. 1 of a new graphic arts publication: The 
Photo-Lithographer. It was quite a modest first ef- 
fort—just four pages produced on a small dupli- 
cator—but it had a fresh appeal to the trade and 
quickly prospered. 

In September of 1938, Mr. Soderstrom sold his 
interest in the prospering magazine and soon after 
MopeERN LITHOGRAPHY, as it was renamed, became 
a familiar face in the growing lithographic industry. 

A glance at some of the early issues in the dark 
days of the great depression gives graphic evidence 
of the strides our process has made in the past 
quarter century. From short-run black and white 
forms work, litho has taken the lead in four-color 
process posters, booklets, advertising pieces and 
brochures of the very highest quality. 

But with all these remarkable changes in quality. 


The staff of Modern Lithography would like to take this 
opportunity to wish our many friends in the United 
States and abroad greetings at Christmas and best wishes 


for the new year. We regret that it is impossible for us 


to greet you personally. 


Cherub. Detail from an engraving in the Neuva Arte de 
escrevir, a book of model penmanship by Pedro Diaz 
Morante (17th Century). One of the lithographed Christmas 
cards offered by the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
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it is interesting to note that lithographers (or plano- 
graphers, as they sometimes used to call them- 
selves) were plagued with much the same prob- 
lems then as they are today. 

There was the dilemma of how to combat the 
price-cutter; problems of labor and management 
relations; educating the printing buyer on when 
and how to use the lithographic process, problems 
with scumming, tinting and hickies. (One important 
problem that has been solved is how to make the 
blacks print black and not gray!) 

Mopern LirHocrapny provided a forum for an 
exchange of ideas and a source of information on 
new products and techniques. The loyal support 
of readers and advertisers through the years has 
indicated that our efforts have not been without 
merit. 

The staff is grateful for the success accorded it 
in its first quarter-century, and looks forward 
eagerly to serving lithography in the years to 
come.® 
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MONSANTO 





SE of photocomposition instead 

of hot metal in the production of 
Monsanto Magazine saves the staff 
as much as a week in the early steps 
of production. This is just one of the 
savings the big chemical company 
made in going from hot metal to cold 
type, ML learned in an interview with 
the magazine staff. 

“When we first made the change 
from metal to photocomposition in the 
latter part of 1956, it was simply a 
matter of getting tighter control,” 
Alfred J. Knight, managing editor of 
the magazine, explained. “Since then, 
we ve found we not only save a great 
deal in production time, but we also 
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How an Offset Magazine 
Saves Time and Money 
With Photocomposition 


By Mildred Weiler 


St. Louis Correspondent 


have great flexibility in the use of 
this method and get a better looking 
magazine.” 

The 32-page, 814 x 11” Monsanto 
Magazine is lithographed by W. A. 
Krueger Co., Milwaukee. Monsanto’s 
magazine staff is in the company’s 
main offices in St. Louis. Before the 
change from metal to photocomposi- 
tion, the Monsanto artist made a lay- 
out, and the printer did the final 
pasteups. 


No More Galleys 

About two days time was consumed 
in sending galley proofs back and 
forth for corrections. When it came 





to getting an O.K. on the final paste- 
ups, the editor had to go to the 
printer, or the pasteups had to be 
sent to St. Louis for approval. Either 
way, it involved more time, and if 
the latter method was used, there was 
the added hazard of damage to or 
loss of the pasteups in shipment. 


Now the staff works two months 
ahead of publication, when all color 
material must be in. From 14 to 23 
pages of the 32-page magazine, and 
the cover, are in full color. Three 
weeks later all the negatives and 
black and white photos are at the 
litho shop. (That is, the negatives of 
the composition in exact layout of 
each page with the area for halftones 
also indicated.) 


Four weeks after the printer re- 
ceives all negatives and photos, the 
magazine is ready for mailing. It 
takes another week to complete the 
mailing of the 110,000 copies of the 
bi-monthly external magazine which 
is sent to customers and potential cus- 
tomers, employes, stockholders, civic 
leaders, students and libraries. 


Manuscripts Mimeographed 

All manuscripts for each issue are 
mimeographed and a copy of each 
one is sent to the magazine’s editorial 
board, comprised of department heads 
and executives from the chairman of 
the board on down. 

Each board member is given two 
weeks to read and return a manuscript 
to the editorial staff. If a manuscript 
is not returned within the two weeks, 
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the staff assumes it is O.K. 


Robert J. Woodruff is executive 
editor of the magazine; Alfred J. 
Knight is managing editor and L. A. 
Paris, editor. The Monsanto Magazine 
staff uses the Intertype Fotosetter 
method of photocomposition at War- 
wick Typographers in St. Louis. When 
a manuscript is O.K. the editor marks 
it up in the regular way, indicating 
typeface (10 on 12 pt. Baskerville 
with captions in Futura Medium), 
column width, and any special in- 
structions. 


The manuscript next goes to the 
typographer in St. Louis where it is 
set on film on the Fotosetter. 

A Bruning print, which takes the 
place of a galley proof (see photo) is 
sent to the editor for corrections. Any 
corrections the editor makes on the 
Bruning are made on the film at War- 
wick by punching out the entire line 
containing the error and punching in 
a new corrected line. 


Rough Pasteup 

A corrected Bruning print is sent 

back to the editor and from this the 

Monsanto artist makes a rough paste- 

up and puts in the photostats and/or 
art work. 


Here is saving No. 2 in production 
time. (The first saving comes in doing 
away with handling galley proofs.) 
The artist makes a rough pasteup on 
a lined page form which must, like any 
pasteup, be accurate so far as num- 
ber of lines is concerned. But there 
the similarity to a normal pasteup for 
camera ends. The artist needn’t be 
careful of paste or smudge spots as 
he would on a final pasteup, and he 
can do a rough pasteup in about one 
eighth the time required to make a 
final pasteup ready for camera. 


With photocomposition the need 
for a repro pasteup is obviated. The 
typographer makes up the page on 
film. He uses the editor’s rough paste- 
up merely as his guide. He assembles 
the type from the original film, puts 
in captions and folios and positions 
illustrations as they are to appear on 
the printed page. He pulls another 
Bruning print of the made up page 
before he makes the final negative 
so that any last minute corrections 












































and space revisions can be made by 
the editorial staff. 

When the Bruning page print is 
O.K. the typographer makes a film 
negative which is sent to the Krueger 
plate department, where an offset 
plate is made in the conventional way. 
The negative is a contact and is equal 
in quality to the original composition. 


No Worry About Pasteup 

“By giving the printer a negative 
of the page instead of a pasteup, we 
completely eliminate any worries 
about damage or loss of pasteups,” 
Mr. Knight said. “If a negative is 
lost or damaged, we immediately 
notify Warwick. They can make an- 
other negative very quickly, because 
they have the positive on file.” 

If for any reason a change in copy 
is necessary after the page negative 
has gone to the lithographer it can 
be handled quickly by notifying 
Krueger to destroy the negative. The 
typographer then makes a new one. 

One of the fringe benefits of the 
system is the fact that Monsanto can 
use line art with the type composition 
and shoot it together when a negative 
is made of a page by the Fotosetter. 
This eliminates the ordinary double 
shooting and saves still another step. 

In making up a page on film and 
then making the page negative, there 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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Who Should Buy Printing — 


Advertising or PURCHASING 


Bs 


By Paul L. Brink 


geld large buyers of promotional printing and li- 
thography may think they have already solved the 
question: Who should buy the printing, advertising or 
purchasing? But the lack of unanimity among companies 
who buy printing—often companies with identical organ- 
izational structure—points up the fact that the subject 
is controversial. It also means that there is much to be 
said for and against both methods of buying. 

To we who sell printing and lithography for a living, 
this inconsistency is disconcerting to say the least. Is there 
a salesman among us who has not wasted half a day 
seeing three different people in a large purchasing de- 
partment only to have the last of the trio tell him: “Oh, 
you sell promotional stuff; you’ll have to see McGrew up 
in advertising. We only buy forms and stationery here.” 

Or, conversely, can any of us say he has not intensely 
wooed a couple of advertising men for some likely look- 
ing printing jobs only to be told: “Look, you don’t have 
to sell us, we think your work is terrific . . . but we can 
only recommend a supplier, Old Squarepants down in 
purchasing has the final say?” 

And so it goes. Every time we make a new call we’re 
never quite sure where to go. And to complicate matters, 
petty jealousy between purchasing and advertising men 
over buying lithography is as common as fins on a new 
car. When one finds out you’ve been to the other first 
.. . he sulks. 

Therefore, as a litho salesman for a major company, 
I'd like to state a few opinions on the subject, carefully 


Author Brink, a 
master at tongue-in- 
cheek, is a salesman 
at the New York 
office of Haynes 
Lithograph Co. He 
speaks here from 
long experience 
with that notorious 
animal, genus buy- 
er, having entered 
lithography after 
World War II at 
H. G. Roebuck and 
Son, in Baltimore. 
Later he sold for 
five years for Em- 
pire Lithographing 
and Printing Co., 
also in Baltimore. 
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gleaned from years of observation tempered with frustra- 
tion. I am sure that every giant corporation will immedi- 
ately launch a sweeping reorganization based upon my 
strictures. 


The Case for Purchasing Department 

First of all, the case for the purchasing department is 
fundamentally simple. These men buy everything else for 
the company, including things just as complicated as 
promotional printing. It is understandable that they are 
wounded to the quick when this one rather large plum 
is removed from their orchard as though they are in- 
capable of caring for it with the proper tenderness. 

Advertising men regard promotional printing as a 
very delicate and temperamental child entrusted to their 
guardianship. They feel the cold, impersonal dogmas of 
the purchasing depariment will drain the subtlety and 
finer points from their brainchild—that it constitutes a 
forced insertion of an unfeeling third party who will place 
a Lord Fauntleroy suit on their Blue Boy. 

On the positive side, purchasing agents are readily 
accessible to callers. They usually receive us courteously 
and hear us through because they are trained to put their 
company’s best foot forward to visitors. They also keep 
reliable records of their transactions and seldom make 
outlandish demands in excess of the contract. They realize 
we are running a business which, like their own, must 
make a profit and they are generally loyal to suppliers 
who consistently produce results for them. 


New Way vs. Old Way 
Negatively, purchasing agents are often overly con- 
servative: the New Way is shunted aside in favor of the 
Old Way. Likewise, the New Company has rough sledding 
bucking Old Joe Brown with the steam press who has 
been “doing all our work for 30 years.” True craftsman- 
ship can fall on unseeing eyes; excellent suggestions for 
improvement can fall on unhearing ears. Then, too, all 
of us have at one time or another encountered the pur- 
chasing department run by Old Squarepants, the entrench- 
ed Caesar, who has been there for 40 years . . . and is 
still buying only from the suppliers who got under the 
wire in 1918. 
But lest this sound like a damnation of purchasing de- 
(Continued on Page 135) 
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Control of Photocomposition Quality 


By Frank H. Smith, F.R.P.S. and R. E. Snell 


T IS perhaps surprising that al- 

though the photocomposition of 
text matter has been in commercial 
use for several years, remarkably 
little attention has been paid to one 
vitally important stage of the process 
—the photographic development of 
the film or paper negatives or posi- 
tives which the machines produce. 

Modern photocomposition machines 
set justified lines and columns of text 
in some respects even better in qual- 
ity than can be produced by “hot 
metal” cast type. There are some 
kinds of work, such as ruled forms, 
tabular matter, script and exotic faces 
which can, and should, be intrinsi- 
cally better than is possible with 
metallic type because the fraction of 
clearance between the characters, 
which cannot be avoided in metal, is 
not a limitation in the photographic 
method. 

The value of cold type for lithog- 
raphy and photogravure is obvious. 
The quality of the negatives or posi- 
tives obtained by direct photographic 
projection of the characters cannot 
fail to surpass even the best results of 
photographing proofs from metallic 
type because the “ink squash” and the 
impression marks are absent from the 
text. When allied to powderless etch- 
ing, the advantages of photocompo- 
sition are also available for letter- 
press printing. 


“Hot Metal” Corrections 

It is well known that corrections 
are inevitable by any form of type- 
setting; even if keyboard operators 
were infallible (and after all they are 
human!), authors are utterly incor- 
rigible and they never fail to require 


Development Department, 
The Monotype Corporation, Ltd., England 





ML this month devotes two 
articles to photocomposition. 
The technical discussion on 
these pages complements the 


article about Monsanto on page 


30. 











some alterations even if the operator 
has followed copy perfectly. 

With “hot metal,” corrections are 
comparatively easily arranged be- 
cause of the remarkable accuracy in 
both dimensions and position of the 
matrices from which the type is cast 
and the astonishing precision of the 
machines which cast it. As a result 
the corections can be “married” into 
the main body of the typesetting so 
that they are literally undetectable if 
both main setting and corrections are 
made with new type. 


Photocomposition Corrections 

In filmsetting there are almost as 
many differences in detail of the cor- 
rection systems as there are types of 
machines. Although they are very im- 
portant—indeed we would consider 
the pros and cons of the correction 
method as much as any other single 
factor if we were ordering a photo- 
composition machine—they are never- 
theless only differences of detail and 
essentially one must be able to cut out 
or strip off the error in the negative or 
positive and insert the correction. 

It is at this stage of the process that 
the quality of “filmset” text most 
seriously affects the result. If the cor- 
rections are not of the same weight as 
the main setting, within very close 
limits indeed, they are screamingly 
obvious in the midst of a solid set 
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page of text. One gets much the same 
difficulty if a few words or lines of 
new metallic type are used as correc- 
tions in a form which has run for 
only a few hundred copies. The form 
is scarcely worn at all and the differ- 
ence between it and the new type is 
quite infinitesimal, but the corrections 
are visible to the naked eye in the 
printed result. 

For this reason alone, apart from 
the obvious need to maintain the 
standard from galley to galley, it is 
most important that the quality of 
photographic text be as constant as 
can possibly be attained. 


Problems with Film 

It may be thought that it should be 
easy to maintain an exact standard of 
quality in the processing of photo- 
composition text. It must be taken for 
granted that the voltage supplied to 
the exposing lamp and the time of 
exposure of each character are accu- 
rately controlled and regulated (as is 
done with success in most machines) . 
If that is so, then it would seem that 
the only problem is control of the 
development of the photographic ma- 
terial upon which the text is projected 
and that if the composition and tem- 
perature of the developer are care- 
fully controlled, then one should need 
only to control the time of develop- 
ment and the amount of agitation of 
the solution to produce identical and 
reproducible results. 

That would be so if the photo- 
graphic emulsion that we used were 
the conventional silver bromide or 
silver bromo-iodide which we know 
as “Process” or “Thin Film Half- 


tone” materials in Britain, but un- 
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A *MONOPHOTO’ MACHINE is the filmsetting 
counterpart of a “Monotype” Composition Caster 
But, instead of producing columns of single type 
from molten metal, it produces exposed photo- 
graphic film or paper ready for development as 
4 (a) wrong-reading film positive; (b) wrong-reading 
film negative; (c) wrong-reading paper positive: 
(d) wrong-reading paper negative ; (e) right-reading 
film positive: (f) right-reading film negative: (g) 
right-reading paper positive; (h) right-reading 
paper negative: all as viewed ennilsion side up 


\ “MONOPHOTO’ MACHINE is the filmsetter 
counterpart of a “Monotype” Composition Caster 
But, instead of producing columns of single type 
from molten metal, it produces exposed photo- 
graphic film or paper ready for development as 
(a) wrong-reading film positive ; (b) wrong-reading 
film negative; (c) wrong-reading paper positive: 
(d) wrong-reading paper negative ; (e) right-reading 
film positive; (f) right-reading film negative: (g) 
right-reading paper positive: (h) right-reading 
paper negative; all as viewed emulsion side up 


= A “MONOPHOTO® MACHINE is the filmsetter 
= counterpart of a ‘Monotype’ Composition Caster 
But, instead of producing columns of single type 
= from molten metal, it produces exposed photo- 
graphic film or paper ready for development as 
(a) wrong-reading film positive; (b) wrong-reading 
film negative; (c) wrong-reading paper positive; 
(d) wrong-reading paper negative ; (e) right-reading 
film positive; (f) right-reading film negative; (g) 
right-reading paper positive; (h) right-reading 
paper negative: all as viewed cnuilsion side up. 
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\ ‘*MONOPHOTO’ MACHINE is the filmsetter 
counterpart of a “Monotype” Composition Caster 
But, instead of producing columns of single type 
trom molten metal, it produces exposed photo- 
graphic film or paper ready for development as: 
7 (a) wrong-reading film positive; (b) wrong-reading 
lilm negative; (c) wrong-reading paper positive: 
(d) wrong-reading paper negative; (e) right-reading 
lilm positive; (f) right-reading film negative: (g) 
right-reading paper positive; (h) right-reading 
paper negative; all as viewed emulsion side up 






fortunately (in this respect) “Lith” 
emulsions are preferred because they 
give such admirable opacity in the 
image, transparency in the clear areas 
and extremely fine grain. But the 
difficulty of “Lith” materials is the 
“infectious development” phenome- 
non by which their admirable opacity 
and transparency of image is ob- 
tained. 

The mechanism of “Lith” develop- 
ment appears to be that of accelera- 
tion of the development effect by the 
products of the reaction in the situ- 
ation of the initial image. One can 
see the effect if development is 
watched. The image appears very 
slowly, after about three quarters of 
a minute if the exposure is correct, 
and then comparatively suddenly it 
gains great density —one sees the 
darkening suddenly spread across the 
image. 

If a long range step wedge is ex- 
posed upon “Lith” material and de- 
veloped, each step quite suddenly 
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A ‘MONOPHOTO MACHINE is the filmsetter 
counterpart of a ‘Monotype’ Composition Caster. 
But, instead of producing columns of single type 
from molten metal, it produces exposed photo- 
graphic film or paper ready for development as: 
3 (a) wrong-reading film positive ; (b) wrong-reading 
film negative; (c) wrong-reading paper positive; 
(d) wrong-reading paper negative ; (e) right-reading 
film positive; (f) right-reading film negative; (g) 
right-reading paper positive; (h) right-reading 
paper negative; all as viewed emulsion side up. 


A ‘MONOPHOTO’ MACHINE is the filmsetter 
counterpart of a ‘Monotype’ Composition Caster. 
But, instead of producing columns of single type 
from molten metal, it produces exposed’ photo- 
graphic film or paper ready for development as 
9 (a) wrong-reading film positive ; (b) wrong-reading 
film negative; (c) wrong-reading paper positive; 
(d) wrong-reading paper negative ; (e) right-reading 
film positive; (f) right-reading film negative; (g) 
right-reading paper positive; (h) right-reading 
paper negative: all as viewed emulsion side up. 


A ‘MONOPHOTO’ MACHINE is the filmsetting 
counterpart of a ‘Monotype’ Composition Caster. 
But, instead of producing columns of single type 
from molten metal, it produces exposed photo- 
graphic film or paper ready for development as: 
9+ (a) wrong-reading film positive ; (b) wrong-reading 
film negative; (c) wrong-reading paper positive; 
(d) wrong-reading paper negative ; (e) right-reading 
film positive; (f) right-reading film negative; (g) 
right-reading paper positive; (h) right-reading 
paper negative; all as viewed emulsion side up. 


builds up to opacity and one can 
stop the development when a particu- 
lar step is solid, leaving all the re- 
mainder virtually transparent, but 
continued development brings each 
succeeding step up to opacity over 
quite a long range. In the case of 
photocomposition text a given ex- 
posure will produce distinctly differ- 
ent weights in the result according to 
the amount of development. The most 
skillful craftsman cannot maintain a 
sufficiently constant standard without 
a method of deciding precisely, within 
a few seconds, when the required de- 
velopment has 


been mere 


visual judgment of the appearance 


given; 


of the image is not nearly enough and 
simple time and temperature control 
is quite unreliable, as the makers of 
the materials have tacitly admitted by 
recommending development by in- 
spection for graphic arts work on lith 
emulsions and even proposing it for 
the panchromatic type. 

The writers have adapted the con- 





All seven of these examples were 
given identical exposure but were 
developed until step No. 4 of the 
test negative step wedge was just 
visible in the first example (top 
left) 
given progressively longer devel- 


and the following six were 


opment until succeeding steps, as 
numbered beside them, were just 
visible. One may see that there is 
a progressive increase in weight in 
each succeeding example. One may 
also observe that the difference is 
very slight indeed from one step 
wedge number to the next which 
shows very efficient and critical the 
step wedge method is. We consid- = 
ered No. 7 as optimum quality for = 
litho from a deep-etch plate but 
No. 6 or 8 might be required for a 
different One 
might expect this kind of result 
from increased exposures but such 
a variation from development alone = 
may be rather surprising. It occurs 
because the 


printing process. 


develop- 
ment occurs at the site of the image 


“infectious” 


and therefore the characters tend 
to thicken slightly because they 
“row” around their edges. 


tinuous tone step wedge principle for 
the control of development of the 
product from “Monophoto” filmsetter 
machines.* The method has been in 
use for many months with conspicu- 
ous success in Britain and recently 
in France, Australia, Africa and the 
United States. 


As is now well known, the matrices 
of master character negatives used in 
machines are in_ the 
individual 


Monophoto 
form of “film-matrices” 
which can be assembled as required 


holder” (the 
equivalent of a Monotype hot metal 


into the “negative 
casting machine matrix case), but the 
test step wedge is still a solid glass 
negative matrix partly because it is 4 
“constant” which does not need 
alteration and also because various 
checking and adjusting patterns are 


included, chietiy for the use of me- 


*Designed and manufactured by the 
Monotype Corporation, Ltd., Salfords, Sur- 
rey, England. 
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chanics when setting up or servicing 
the machine. 

The “step wedge” portion of the 
test negative occupies the central nine 
positions in the bottom (18 unit) row 
in the matrix case. The first step has 
a low density of the order of 0.2 and 
the next two measure respectively 0.4 
and 0.6, after which the remainder 
increase in density by about 0.09 per 
step to a maximum of the order of 
1.14. The steps each contain succes- 
sive transparent numbers from one to 
nine respectively and the Trade Mark 
“Monophoto” of which the first por- 
tion (“Mono”) is in opaque letters 
and the last (“photo”) in transparent 
letters for a reason that will be ex- 
plained later. 

It is recommended that the ma- 
chine should be set at any convenient 
size (such as 12 point or larger) and 
that a paper ribbon should be key- 
boarded to set the nine steps of the 
test negative step wedge. A negative 
holder (film-matrix case) of any type- 
face is first placed in the machine and 
a few lines of text are recorded with 
a lens aperture known to be larger 
than would normally be used, after 
which the holder is replaced with the 
test negative from which the nine test 
step wedge densities are recorded at 
the same lens aperture. That proce- 
dure is repeated four or five times 
with progressively smaller apertures, 
the last being one that is known to be 
too small. 

The film containing those five or 
six trial examples of the block of text 
and the step wedge are then very 
carefully developed by time with new, 
accurately prepared, “fine line lith” 
developer at accurately controlled 
temperature, after which it is fixed, 
washed and dried. The resulting posi- 
tive (or negative, if reversal proc- 
essed) gives a result similar to the 
illustration in which it can be seen 
that the weight of the text succes- 
sively increases in each trial (because 
they were set from the bottom up- 
wards) and that the step wedges are 
also successively darker. 

The trial positive (or negative) 
should be used for preparing a print- 
ing surface for whichever printing 
process the photocomposition is to be 
used and it should then be printed 





under normal working conditions so 
that the result may be used for de- 
ciding which block of text is of the 
required weight. One then refers back 
to the trial positive (or negative) and 
notes the number of the step of the 
wedge which is just visible. 

The reason for making an actual 
printing surface from the trial posi- 
tive or negative is no doubt obvious; 
it is because the photographic product 
is only a means to the end of a printed 
page and the stages between photo- 
composition and the printing press 
also affect the result. The compara- 
tively very slight differences from 
step to step of the test negative allow 
of extremely delicate control of the 
end product because the lith emulsion 
very much increases the contrast of 
their record and it is therefore very 
easy to judge the right time to stop 
development. 


Use Steps as Guide 

For all subsequent work one has 
only to run the steps of the test nega- 
tive before or after a piece of setiing 
and then, if the film is developed 
until the known step of the wedge is 
just visible (when the film is passed 
through an acetic acid stop bath and 
fixed) one may be sure that the ma- 
terial has received precisely the re- 
quired amount of development and 
that the weight of the text will be 
precisely that which was decided to be 
correct in the proof resulting from 
the trial set of exposures. 

By employing this method one can 
use the developer repeatedly because 
the time of development will auto- 
matically be increased in accordance 
with the exhaustion of the developer, 
also allowance will be made for slight 
changes in temperature. Other vari- 
ations such as the age of the exposing 
lamp in the machine, sensitivity of 
the photographic material, composi- 
tion of the developer, etc. are all 
allowed for by this visual control. 

It is the sensitivity and delicacy of 
lith development which makes it 
necessary; other photographic mate- 
rials and developers react much less 
to light changes and so time and 
temperature usually provide sufficient 
control for other photographic proc- 
esses. Even color development, which 
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is notoriously delicate, behaves quite 
well with reasonable care. 

The step wedge control is so accu- 
rate that there is no longer the slight- 
est danger of corrections differing 
from the main text and, given con- 
sistent craftsmanship in the prepara- 
tion of the printing surfaces from the 
photocomposition product, galley fol- 
lows galley with perfect uniformity. 
We have tested the method by delib- 
erately under and over exposing on 
the machine by as much as one stop 
number and we have found that if the 
film is nevertheless developed for the 
longer or shorter time respectively 
necessary to bring up the required 
step of the wedge image, the results 
are indistinguishable from one an- 
other because there is fortunately re- 
markable latitude in lith materials. 

Running the step wedge before or 
after a piece of setting takes less than 
two minutes and it is time very well 
spent. 

A different exposure is required for 
positive “filmset” text than for nega- 
tive (reversal developed) images and 
the wedge can be used for determin- 
ing the appropriate lens aperture set- 
tings, but if they are not quite correct 
it is useful to have the further control 
of developing for a higher or lower 
wedge number. We find it best in 
practice to develop a little farther (to 
a higher wedge number) for chemical 
reversal. 

Again, the exposure, and perhaps 
development, may be different for 
photocomposition on paper than on 
film, but paper and film, negative and 
positive, can all be tested in a short 
time by the trial method explained 
and, once the exposure settings and 
step wedge numbers are known, they 
can be used for all future work. The 
same step of the wedge is required 
for any size of text because the same 
amount of exposure is necessary per 
unit area whatever the size, and of 
course the size of the step wedge 
image is in proportion with the size 
of the text images. 

We have developed this principle 
for other aspects of photocomposition 
and related work and we shall com- 
municate our findings in those re- 
spects in the near future.* 
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By H. H. Slawson 


Chicago Correspondent 





Accidents: More frequent, more severe 


Safety Slumps 


N “After School Bull Session” 
: gave graphic arts safety leaders 
a chance to thrash out critical safety 
problems at the annual National 
Safety Council meeting late in 
October. 

The meeting of the Printing and 
Publishing section, at the Conrad Hil- 
ton Hotel, Oct. 21-22, during the 
week-long National Safety Congress, 
was only sparsely attended by man- 
agement and supervisory personnel of 
the nation’s 40,000 printing and litho- 
graphing plants. Registration figures 
were, however, augmented by repre- 
sentatives of equipment manufactur- 
ing firms who came to learn what the 
printers themselves are thinking. 

Practical results of such thinking 
usually show up later in the safety 
devices with which printing equip- 
ment is, more and more, being pro- 
vided. In this respect, progress in 
accident prevention in the graphic 
arts may be said to be definitely 
making headway. 

Such progress, however, does not 
appear in the statistics on the accident 
frequency and severity rates in the 
printing and publishing business. Cir- 
culated at the Chicago meeting was a 
folder prepared by the Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts which 
presented some startling data. 


Figures Disappointing 
The printing and publishing indus- 
try, this report impressively asserts, 
was “lax in safety during 1957... . 
Accident frequency rate up eight per- 
cent, compared with a decrease of two 
percent for all industries. . . . Severity 
rate shows 140 percent increase, while 
all industry decreased one percent. ... 
19 industries have lower frequency 
rate and 13 have lower severity rate 
than the printing and publishing 
industry.” 


It was to discover, if possible, how 
this deteriorative situation can be 
checked, that the “Bull session” was 
devised. 

Howard P. Mold, manager, sales 
personnel, Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Regulator Co., Minneapolis, moni- 
tored this audience participation pro- 
gram feature. Swiftly he divided 
those present into groups of six men 
(the popular “66” scheme) and 
charged each group to come up with 
a list of the three most critical safety 
problems, as the group saw it. 

When the various lists were read 
there was considerable agreement that 
inadequately guarded presses and 
other equipment cause many disabling 
accidents. Lifting and handling of 
materials was mentioned along with 
modern materials handling equip- 
ment. Pinch points where guarding is 
dificult came in for attention and 
lack of interlocking safety switches 
was a common complaint. Safety 
problems with the guillotine cutter 
also were discussed. “Printing ink 
poisons” was listed by one group of 
six but this was clarified to cover 
dermatitis. 

Mr. Mole’s “survey” however, had 
a deeper objective than just listing 
printing plant accident potentials. It 
soon became obvious that his purpose 
was to demonstrate how to overcome 
the common difficulty encountered by 
all safety directors and generally ex- 
pressed by the familiar complaint that 
“it just goes in one ear and out the 
other.” 

Two hours after listening to a lec- 
ture on safety, Mr. Mole declared, the 
average worker may remember 10 
percent of what he heard. Three 
months later he has forgotten 70 per- 
cent of that. 

“What a man does,” he said, “is 
what he has learned to be. And he 
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in Graphic Arts 


learns in only three areas — knowl- 
edge, skills and attitudes.” Lectures 
on safety, he asserted; belong in the 
“nonsense area” so far as they accom- 
plish anything. If movies are shown 
along with the lecture, a man’s ability 
to remember what he has heard goes 
up to 50 percent. And, if to the seeing 
and hearing you add doing he can 
retain 90 percent of the lesson. 

One mighty effective way to get the 
worker into the act is to get him to do 
something, he emphasized. Just how 
the safety director can accomplish 
this was demonstrated by his own or- 
ganization of the audience. Based on 
sound psychology, the “bull” session 
was a most effective demonstration of 
how to get more results from a safety 
program. 

Management Position 

One other important point was Mr. 
Mole’s appraisal of management’s po- 
sition in a plant’s accident prevention 
program. “The key to all progress in 
safety,” he declared, “is the manage- 
ment group. Education of manage- 
ment is the major approach to any 
plant’s problem. When management 
gets together to do something about 
accidents progress is bound to fol- 
low.” 

How safety succeeds when both 
management and employes got to- 
gether to do something about it was 
the theme of the following speaker, 
C. Howard Timanus, personnel direc- 
tor of the Lord Baltimore Press, 
Baltimore. 

For years, said Mr. Timanus, from 
15 to 18 of the 750 employes had been 
suffering disabling accidents every 
year, not to mention scores of others 
who required only first aid treatment. 

The company realized that, in ad- 
dition to the tragic effect of these 
accidents, they represented a heavy 
drain on profits. In 1950, Mr. Tim- 


anus was assigned to do something 
about it. In some detail he outlined 
the safety program which he organ- 
ized and put into operation. 


Employes Must Take Part 

That program really didn’t get go- 
ing, he said, until employes them- 
selves were invited to “get into the 
act.” This was contrived by asking 
them to list all the hazards they per- 
sonally knew about on every piece of 
equipment in the plant and suggest 
what could be done to correct the 
faults. 

The list turned in, he said, was so 
long it would have taken the com- 
pany’s maintenance crew perhaps two 
years to correct everything. So an 
outside engineering firm was called 
in to handle this job and, by working 
nights and weekends, their task was 
completed in about a month. 

“This made our employes realize” 
he said, “that the company was really 
interested in their welfare and sin- 
cerely striving to do something that 
would save them from suffering.” 

It had another result. Reacting im- 
mediately and enthusiastically, the 
men began “thinking” safety and fell 
into line behind the plant accident 
prevention program. And nothing, he 
added, more eloquently attests to that 
cooperative attitude than the fact that 
there are now 11 names on the waiting 
list of men who want to serve on the 
plant safety committee. 

There were still other results, Mr. 
Timanus reported. In 1951 the com- 
pany worked 1,200,000 man hours 
without a single disabling accident, 
even though during that period oper- 
ations were completely transferred to 
the new 586,000 sq. ft. plant on Edi- 
son Highway. In 1952 man-hours 
worked totaled 1,360,000 and the fre- 


quency rate again was zero. In suc- 
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ceeding years there have been acci- 
dents but these have never numbered 
more than four in any one year. For 
a period covering more than 13 mil- 
lion man-hours of work the frequency 
rate has, in fact been just 3.6, he 
stated. 

But that isn’t all. It cost the com- 
pany $8,600 to have that outside 
engineering firm install safeguards on 
all equipment. But for the period 
Aug. 1, 1952 to Aug. 1, 1954, the 
company’s insurance carrier made ret- 
rospective premium adjustments re- 
sulting in a credit of $6,086.06, which 
almost wiped out the 
charge. 


engineers’ 


“These are tangible savings,” Mr. 
Timanus said. “Our company presi- 
dent has pointed out that if we were 
to multiply the tangible savings by 
the normal intangible savings, the 
total savings would run well over 
$30,000.” 

Lead Poisoning 

Lead poisoning, while not an acute 
problem in the lithographing indus- 
try, was the subject of another major 
talk at the Chicago meeting. Wm. L. 
Lea, director of the Wisconsin Board 
of Health’s industrial hygiene divi- 
sion, presented the problem and of- 
fered suggestions on how to cope with 
and control it. Concluding the sec- 
tion’s program was an inspirational 
talk titled “Visit the Little Green 
School House” with W. D. Thompson, 
of the U. S. Navy’s publications divi- 
sion as speaker. 

In the election of section officers 
for the coming year Paul O’Neil, Rand 
McNally & Co., Hammond, Ind., was 
selected to succeed Walter Smith of 
R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co. as chair- 
man. New vice chairman is Dan 
Grothaus, McCall Corp., Dayton, O., 
and the new secretary is Gordon R. 
Rosberg, Richeter McCall Co., Chi- 
cago. 

Chas. Bagent, W. F. Hall Printing 
Co., Chicago was named editor of the 
P. & P. section’s monthly News Letter 
with Carl Simpson, Jr. Folding Paper 
Box Association and Chas. Valkenaar, 
W. F. Hall Co., as his assistants. Pro- 
gram chairman for the 1958 annual 
meeting is Frank Burt, Micro-Switch 
div., Minneapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co.* 
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SCORING are some additional questions and an- 

swers from the NAPL quiz session at the Boston con- 
vention in September. (Some coverage was given to this 
session in the article on pages 40 and 41 of the October 
ML.) William J. Stevens, of the Miehle Co., Division of 
- Miehle-Goss-Dexter, was moderator. Panelists included 
Michael H. Bruno, LTF; William F. Mason, Forbes 
Lithograph Co.; John H. White, Litco Offset Corp.; 
William Dougherty, Rust Craft; L. J. Sigouin, Courier 
Citizen Co.; James Beldotti, Rand-Avery-Gordon Taylor; 
Vincent DeForge, Interchemical Corp.; and John L. 
Kronenberg, S. D. Warren Co. 

Q: We have no experience in color work. In shooting 
negatives what degrees should the copy be turned? We 
do not have a circular screen. 

Waite: The usual procedure is have the red, blue and 
black at least 30 degrees apart. The usual angles are 45° 
for black, 75° for red and 105° for blue. The yellow 
normally is in between, at about 90°. In the case of three- 
color work, the usual procedure is to put the three colors 
on any angle, so long as they are at least 30° apart. 


Difficulty with Yellow Scumming 

Q: We have had difficulty in running light yellow tints, 
because the plate appears to scum. Should a special foun- 
iain etch be used with yellow? 

SIGOUIN: One way to cure this is to increase the strength 
of the fountain solution. However, you must be careful 
because you might build up a lead foamate deposit. 
Furthermore, you must proceed cautiously and you can’t 
expect to see dramatic changes with this technique. Be 
sure the plate is properly desensitized before starting. 

Q: Is any hand color correcting needed when using the 
three-color process? 

Mason: Before answering a question like that one 
would have to define the three-color process; and I think 
we are up in the hundreds so far as definitions are con- 
cerned. The process, as originally intended, did not 
involve the use of handwork. The idea was to supply 
low-cost originals in cases where color was important 
and had not been previously available because of high 
cost. Medical journals, for instance, where a colored 
picture might be necessary to illustrate an operation, 
might find it extremely valuable. A single master was 
used which did all the color correcting. Since its in- 
ception, however, many firms have elaborated the system 
and now use handwork. 
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from NAPL 


Bruno: I think one point should be made here: the 
customer isn’t always satisfied with what he has in the 
transparencies, and you can’t change it without hand- 
work. In the work we are doing we get better pigments, 
and from better pigments a wider range of colors. With 
these we can come closer to the original by making 
changes . . . but they must be done by handwork. 

Deep-Etch Plate Goes Blind 

Q: What causes a deep-etch copperized aluminum plate 
to go blind and to stop printing after only a few thousand 
impressions? Should we use less gum? 

Doucuerty: If the plate is made right, it shouldn’t 
go blind. A good deep-etch plate will take quite a beating. 
Your trouble could stem from the way the copper solution 
is put on, or the way the plate was handled on the press. 

Bruno: In most instances at LTF, we have found that 
the presence of iron in the etch is to blame. We have 
been seeking ways to eliminate it. When we get rid of 
the iron and then copperize, it is almost impossible to 
blind the plate. Sometimes rubbing with a paper wipe 
will remove the loose iron. We have also developed a 
new treatment which has not yet been generally an- 
nounced, If you add a 10 percent solution of nitric acid 
to the alcohol, you can treat the plate after the wash to 
ensure a clean deposit of copper. 

Q: In two- or four-color presses should the ink be of 
different consistencies to allow for trapping? 

DeForce: It is advisable to change the tack between 
the colors. Tack at the moment of printing is the im- 
portant thing—not tack of ink in the can. 

Q: Has anything been developed recently to improve 
the trapping of gold inks to other inks? 

(From THE AuDIENCE): Gold ink on the multicolor 
press has a habit of coming to the surface. Except by 
running it dry, nothing we have been able to do in our 
plant has been successful in terms of trapping. If we 
print black, then gold, the black comes to the surface; 
and vice versa. 

Q: How can I keep paper dampeners clean? 

Bruno: Get them thoroughly damp before throwing 
them into position. 

STEVENS: I have noticed dampeners dropped on the 
plate before the plate is completely wet. They pick up a 
particle of ink, which in turn picks up more ink and 
then there is trouble. I know of no solution that can be put 
into the fountain to keep it clean.* 
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Latest census figures show 


| 


Litho Growing Hast 


e Offset up 118% over ’47 


e Commercial Printing Up 74% 


HE continued growth of lithography, at a faster pace 

than commercial printing (letterpress and gravure) 
is shown in census figures recently released for 1956. 
While lithography in 1956 showed an increase of 118 
percent over 1947, compared with a growth of 74 percent 
by commercial printing in the same period, letterpress 
and gravure nonetheless still account for about 71 percent 
of the total business handled by the three processes. 


These figures are derived from the 1956 Survey of 
Manufactures (Bulletin MAS-56-1 Rev., available at 
25 cents a copy from Bureau of the Census, Washington 
25, D. C.). They are based on comparisons under the 
heading “Value Added by Manufacture.” For lithography 
in 1956, the figure is $689,013,000 and for commercial 
printing, $1,688,310.000. 


For greeting cards (about 90 percent of which are 
produced by litho) Value Added jumped 85 percent, from 
$81,051,000 in 1947, to $150,148,000 in 1956. 


During the nine-year period from 1947 to 1956, 
employes in the lithographing industry increased 55 per- 
cent, while employment rose only six percent in com- 
mercial printing, as the tables accompanying this article 
show. 


Another interesting fact, gleaned from ML’s study of 
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the survey report, is that in 1956, the litho industry spent pa Maina 
$40,393,000 in new capital expenditures, while com- PRocEss EMPLOYES AppED 
mercial printing spent $73,534,000. Considering the rela- Commveiel Deleting, ....4.«<.. +6 + 74 
= ~ of the industries, litho was spending at a much bitte. ccscnacineseasss 455 4118 
aster clip. 
P Crm CINES i... hives vesceeds +18 + 85 
Next Census of Manufactures will cover 1958.* 
Fig. 1—Employes and Value Added by Manufacture 
1956 1954 1947 
Process ‘Emps. VaLue AppED Emps. VaLue AppED Emps. VaLuE ADDED 
Commercial Printing 212,278 1,688,310,000 200,233 1,461,773,000 191,719 970,291,000 
Lithographing 81,362 689,013,000 C4717 588,528,000 52,408 314,132,000 
Greeting Cards 21,294 150,148,000 21,347 134,615,000 18,053 81,051,000 
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Using the Rotary Flash Stop 


By Robert L. Yinger 


T IS natural to expect that modern 
process cameras and lens systems 

should provide the means to assure 
dependable control of exposures 
throughout the complete range of re- 
duction and enlargement of the equip- 
ment. This consistency is not always 
to be had when making halftones with 
the glass screen and the camera op- 
erator is frequently at a loss to ac- 
count for it. 

This difficulty usually is observed 
when one halftone negative is made 
at same size and then another made 
at minimum reduction. The resulting 
density of the two negatives may not 
always be identical, even though the 
lens control system is in perfect work- 
ing order. With a dependable lens 
control system it should be possible to 
obtain halftone negatives having iden- 
tical dot characteristics regardless of 
the amount of reduction or enlarge- 
ment. Therefore, when inconsistencies 
do crop up, it is obvious that some- 
thing is awry. 


Checking the System 

The trouble should be investigated 
by first determining the accuracy of 
the diaphram control system. This 
can be done by making a series of 
halftone exposures at same size, half 
reduction and at minimum reduction 
using a large reflection type step 
wedge for the copy. Al! exposures 
should be timed exactly the same, 
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with the diaphragm adjusted accord- 
ing to the exposure system being used. 

The exposures should be examined 
to see if the highlight dot is the same 
size in all the test exposures. If it is 
the same, then the accuracy of the 
control system can be absolved from 
blame. If the shadow (flash) dots of 
these test negatives vary in size, it is 
an indication that the rotary flash stop 
used for flashing is not accurate. 

Usually a rotary flash stop is drilled 
for either £64 or {90 and the correct 
exposure is determined by making 
trial exposures at same size. If it is 
found to be impossible to make con- 
sistent exposures throughout the com- 
plete range of reduction and enlarge- 
ment of the camera, then it will be 
necessary to calibrate the rotary 
flash stop to compensate for these 
deviations. 


Determining the Deviations 
Calibration of the rotary flash stop 
will require several hours, so it should 
be done when enough time can be 
devoted to it. The method I prefer is 
to use a large reflection step wedge 
for copy. 

The correct normal halftone expo- 
sure is first worked out for same size 
throughout the complete range of the 
camera extension. A card with nota- 
tions showing the percentage of re- 
duction should be placed on the copy- 
board with the step wedge and 





changed for each exposure as the 
camera extension is changed. This 
will identify the exposures after 
development. 

It will simplify the tests if all the 
exposures are made on the same piece 
of film. This should be fairly easy to 
do with a roll-film camera. Exposure 
should be according to the lens sys- 
tem used with the camera. 

The test films should be developed 
exactly the same and at the same time 
if this is convenient. After develop- 
ment of all the exposures, they should 
be examined to determine if the 
shadow (flash) dot is the same size in 
all the test negatives. If there is any 
difference, it will be necessary to make 
further test shots to determine how 
much additional (or less) exposure 
time is necessary to bring the flash 
dot to the size of the shadow deposit 
in the same size control negative. 

Suppose the test exposures showed 
the flash dot to be too small in the 
20 percent, 50 percent and 80 percent 
reductions. This would indicate that 
the flash stop for these particular re- 
ductions was inaccurate. To compen- 
sate for this inaccuracy we must 
therefore increase the exposure time 
for the flash whenever these reduc- 
tions are made. Test shots must then 
be made for each of the inaccurate 
stops using a corrected exposure time. 

Suppose that the 20 percent reduc- 
tion test shot showed the flash dot to 
be too small when compared with the 
control negative made at same size. 
We should then make three test ex- 
posures at 20 percent reduction using 
proportionately increased exposure 
times. These tests then should be de- 
veloped until the highlight compares 
with the control negative. The test 
negatives are then examined and a 
notation made of the correct flash 
time. These tests must be made for 
each reduction and enlargement that 
showed a deviation from the control 
negative made at same size. 


Reference Chart 

A chart should be plotted from the 

results of these tests to show the neces- 

sary compensation ia seconds that 

must be made for the inaccurate stops. 

The chart might also be plotted to 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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HAT is the advertising specialty 
industry? We are basically en- 
gaged in the science of saying, 
“Thank you for your business.” As 
the vicuna coat industry has discov- 
ered, there is a real science in ex- 
pressing customer appreciation that 
mere generosity does not accom- 
plish. In more recent years we've de- 
veloped the art of saying: 
“We want your business’’— 
to prospects ; 
“We appreciate your work”— 
to employes; 
“We are glad to be in your 
community’ — 
to civic organizations and 
neighbors. 

As man begins to develop the mar- 
vels of the age of automation, it is 
incumbent upon industry as a whole 
not to overlook the personal factors 
of doing business together. We may 
have succeeded in finding new ways 
of removing the humdrum, monoto- 
nous work of our everyday lives, but 
we are still confined to doing busi- 
ness with people. The advertising 
specialty industry addresses itself to 
the basic problem of pleasing people 
and in this process we are completely 
dependent upon the facilities, the 
equipment, the know-how and _ the 
production of your own industry. 
Here’s how you go to work for us. 


Calendars as Wall Signs 
You’re all familiar with the wall 
calendar. In many respects it is a 
wall sign. How much monthly rental 
would you be willing to pay to be 
able to place a 240 square inch sign 
very prominently on the walls of 
your best customers and prospects? 
Let’s face it, there isn’t enough money 
available to buy this desirable space 
and I question whether you would 
consider it in good taste to solicit 
your customers and prospects on this 
basis. Now let’s see how the adver- 
tising specialty industry actually ac- 
complishes this for you at a matter 
of pennies per month. 
First, below your wall sign we 
place a calender pad. There has been 
no substitute for this means of keep- 





From an address delivered at the 26th 
annual convention, National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers, Boston. 


Advertising Specialties 
and Lithography 


By Murray E. Sholkin 


President, New England Advertising 


ing a record of time, and we can all 
agree that it is a vital part of our 
daily lives. The large calendar pad 
just below your wall sign has suc- 
ceeded in securing much valuable 
space throughout the land in many 
of the most significant business of- 
fices and factories. 

However, to increase the appeal 
and the usefulness of the calendar, 
we turn to you photo-lithographers, 
who in the development of the world- 
famous calendar art added other 
significant reasons for people wel- 
coming and proudly displaying wall 
calendars. 

Speaking of the calendar art, it has 
always been a significant barometer 
of our times. You'll be interested in 
knowing that in the last two years 
there’s been a definite trend away 
from the famous nude type of cal- 
endar toward the religious and spirit- 
ual type, and more particularly the 
peaceful, quiet scenery style. It would 
seem that under today’s pressures and 
strains the “tranquilizer” in art cal- 
endars is becoming more popular than 
ever before. 


Big Market for Litho 

When you consider that last year’s 
volume in our industry was approxi- 
mately a half billion dollars, and that 
25 to 33 percent of this volume was 
done in calendars, you can recognize 
the splendid market our industry has 
offered for your services. From the 
wall sign, desk signs, in the form of 
desk calendars, and the pocket sign, in 
the form of advertising specialties 
like ballpoint pens, pencils, keyrings 
and the like, were developed. As our 
industry grew in scope of products, 
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we've turned to lithography on metal, 
glass, and more recently, on plastics. 


Originally ours was a business that 
turned over virtually once a year 
and dealt in futures that would 
amaze the average businessman. For 
example, Joseph Hoover & Sons Co. 
made most of its major selections 
for 1960 calendars in January of this 
year, and by June had already made 
an initial run of samples and calendar 
pads. Their capital is tied up for 
almost a two-year period and they 
are constantly confronted with the 
problem of foreseeing the future and 
putting their money on what they see. 
One of the largest companies in our 
industry will book 10 million dollars 
worth of advertising calendar orders 
before the end of the year, intended 
for use and distribution as 1960 cal- 
endars. Just think of it—almost two 
years ahead of the calendar year they 
will advance their salesmen’s com- 
missions, tie up their working cap- 
ital, and virtually serve as “bankers.” 


This has always been a significant 
problem of our industry, and I am 
pleased to report that American 
businessmen have seen fit to extend 
the use of advertising specialties be- 
yond the calendar into the pockets, 
on the desks of their customers and 
prospects with the result that we are 
fast becoming a year-round business. 
In doing so we have become large 
factors in the use of metal, paper, 
glass, leather, plastics and other ma- 
terials. 


You can appreciate that with more 
than 3,000 advertising specialties to 
offer, sampling of our salesmen in 


(Continued on Page 135) 
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READERS: 
Are you taking full advantage 


of your lithographic magazine ? 


HE staff of Modern Lithography has been trying, in several important ways, to 

make the pages of your magazine more valuable to you. Increased in-person 
coverage of litho club and trade association meetings has been one way. Interpretative 
articles on subjects of vital interest to you is another. That’s the reason for our recent 
series on presensitized plates, three-color direct separation, and visits to typical litho 
shops and for our expanded coverage of the litho news in all parts of the United States 
and foreign countries. 


Our climbing circulation figures indicate your appreciation of our efforts. But are 
you taking full advantage of your lithographic magazine? In past months, many of 
you have availed yourself of the services of our two regular columnists, Frank 
Arbolino (Press Clinic) and Herbert P. Paschel (Photographic Clinic). The purpose 
of this page is to remind you that if you have a troublesome problem regarding press 
or camera, these specialists are ready to help you solve it. If you are a subscriber to 
ML and have a question, why aot jot it down on the coupon below and send it along 
to us? We'll be glad to help you, and the service is free. 
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Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. CL] Mr. Arbolino CL] Mr. Paschel 
(Press) (Photography) 


My Question: 

















(Questions will not be answered by mai!, but in an early issue of Modern Lithography) 


(Only your initials will be used) Company 


ee 


Address 
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Graphic Products Research Center is one of 3-M’s largest buildings. Here scientists 
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develop new products and techniques, test existing products and carry out basic 


research on graphic arts products. 


Press, Industry Leaders 
Visit 3-M Research Center 


Herbert P. Paschel 


Technical Editor 


ONFIDENCE in the world econo- 

my — and especially in the future 
of the printing industry — was ex- 
pressed by the Minnesota Mining and 
Manufacturing Company in the form 
of a multi-million dollar research cen- 
ter devoted exclusively to the graphic 
arts. Some 100 visitors, representing 
the trade press and trade associations 
of the printing industry, were the 
guests of 3-M at a special preview of 
the research center east of St. Paul, 
Minn., on November 20. As hosts to 
such a large group, the 3-M staff in 


Gray scale prints, 166 line (left) are most frequent jobs in the 
lithographic pressroom at the center. This allows the pressman 
to check all 3-M products. Pressman at left fits 3-M dampening 


PRR e509 
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charge of arrangements did a master- 
ful job. Despite a busy and tight sched- 
ule, the day-long round of events were 
smooth-running, precisely but amply 
timed, and unhurried. Visitors from 
distant points were flown to St. Paul 
in company planes from New York, 
Cleveland and Chicago. Headquarters 
for the visitors was the Hotel Lowry 
in St. Paul where, on the eve of the 
preview, they were welcomed and 
briefed at an informal reception and 
dinner. 


A day-long tour of the research site 
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revealed an impressive building, the 
second largest owned by 3M, consist- 
ing of three rectangular units of 270 x 
90-feet stretching back from a frontal 
unit measuring 400 x 70-feet. The 
building has 320,000 square feet of 
laboratory, technical service and office 
sections on three levels. The Print- 
ing Products area houses eleven labo- 
ratory sections devoted to research, 
development, product quality control 
and customer service. The center’s 
present personnel numbers about 250, 
which includes scientists, technicians, 
office staff and maintenance crew. 


In addition to the inspection of the 
laboratory facilities, the visitors were 
also given detailed demonstrations of 
the current 3-M graphic arts products. 
Visitors were impressed by the mag- 
nitude of the facilities and the variety 
and number of pieces of research 
equipment. Despite frequent hinting 
at significant products to be intro- 
duced during the coming year, com- 
pany reticent about 
divulging specific details. Areas cur- 
rently engaged in testing products 
soon to be released were excluded 
from the tour or were blacked-out 
from view. 


officials were 


A special treat was a glimpse at the 
library and technical collection of 
J. S. Mertle, noted graphic arts tech- 
nologist and historian, which was ac- 


(Continued on Page 116) 


roller to 17x22” press, while other pressman checks ink cover- 
age. Right: Quality control platemaking rooms have yellow 
fluorescent lights for sensitive materials. 
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Barnes Press Likes 


Economy and Speed 
Of Roll-Film Camera 


ARNES PRESS, INC., in New 

York, is a color lithographer. 
The company’s clients are among the 
cream of American business and in- 
dustry. As commercial lithographers, 
most of their work is two- and four- 
color advertising material, broad- 
sides, brochures, pamphlets and book- 
lets, leaflets, annual reports, box 
wraps, labels and time tables. 

The 42-year-old printing house 
made a transition from letterpress to 
lithography many years ago. 

Barnes first got into color lithog- 
raphy around 1935. By 1942 the plant 
had been converted entirely to offset. 
Year after year the demand for proc- 
ess color grew, and Barnes’ facilities 
to provide what the customers wanted 
grew with it. Today, 100 per cent of 


the finished work going out the doors 
is color, with a great part of it four- 
color process. 

Characteristic of the two genera- 
tions of Barnes now active in manage- 
ment, the company pushes a program 
of continual adoption of cost-saving 
technological improvements, some 
conceived internally, others originat- 
ing elsewhere in the industry and with 
the prime manufacturers. Typical is 
the modern, custom engineered air 
conditioning system, 100 tons of 
equipment which delivers a peak load 
of 1,200,000 BTU’S per hour, con- 
trolling humidity to within 2 percent 
of 50 percent relative humidity and 
maintaining a 75° temperature 24 
hours a day. The result is that plate- 
making and press work always are 


Process color capacity of Barnes Press, Inc. has been greatly increased as a 
result of installation of this special Harris-Seybold 43” x 60”, four-color press. 
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Operator at Barnes Press rolls any desired 
length of film up to 30” into place in the 
Chemco Olympian roll film camera from 
any one of four rolls up to 30” wide. 
Selection and positioning of film and 
screens, sizing, focusing and exposure 
all are controlled from this right side. 
accomplished under optimum atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

In addition to the most modern 
Harris Seybold two- and four-color 
presses, Barnes has a complete plate- 
making department, with facilities for 
making all types of lithographic plates 
including deep-etch, albumen, pre- 
sensitized, Lithure (tri-metal) and 
Lithengrave (bi-metal). 

In early 1957 Barnes installed a 
specially designed four-color press, 
the Harris LTM 43 x 60”. Along with 
two matching two-color Harris LTL 
43 x 60” presses, two Rutherford 
step-and-repeat machines and a com- 
plete platemaking department, the 
company had everything needed for 
relative self-sufficiency except in the 
camera department. 

Barnes needed a color camera that 
would do all types of work. They 
realized that they would continue to 
need a high-speed production camera 
for non-process color work. They 
concluded that they would need to 
have two cameras—a new color cam- 
era and their 24” Chemco F-1212 roll 
film black and white camera. At this 
point they learned of the new Chemco 
Olympian 30” roll film camera and 
installed it in July 1957. 

The Olympian makes up for the 
inadequacies of the earlier Chemco 
black and white, high speed produc- 
tion camera, which could provide 

(Continued on Page 125) 
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NE of the finest ways to build 
good customer relations that 
we’ve come across in a long while is 
the series of lectures sponsored by 
Barton Press, in Newark, N. J. The 
series of six talks, entitled the Barton 
Printing & Advertising Clinic, got un- 
der way Nov. 25 with a presentation 
on preparing art for color reproduc- 
tion. Speakers were Leonard Janklow, 
of Dobbs Co., New York, and Angelo 
Pustorino, Daniel Murphy, Inc., New 
York, and former president of the 
New York Litho Club. 

The once a month meetings (except 
December) open with a buffet supper 
at 6 p.m. and the lecture at 7:30, with 
no charge of any kind. Other titles in 
the series, which might well be emu- 
lated by other litho shops, are “Pro- 
ducing Ingenious Promotions,” Ad- 
vertising Art with a Purpose,” “Work- 
Savers for Production People,” “Ex- 
pressions In Type,” and “Let’s Talk 
the Same Printing Lingo.” 


Newest Litho Club in the NALC 
is the South Florida club, formerly 
called the Miami Litho Club. It has 
filled a real need among lithographers 
in that state, having already grown 
from an initial 26 members to more 
than a hundred. 

td 


After cutting through the necessary 
governmental red tape, the Lithogra- 
phers National Association now has 
the go ahead from Albany, N. Y. to 
change its name officially to the 
Lithographers and Printers National 
Association. The change enables the 
LPNA to widen its scope of member- 
ship a bit. 


We’ve heard several kind remarks 
about the job Frank Arbolino’s doing 
as successor to Ted Makarius in writ- 
ing the Production Clinic column bi- 
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monthly in ML (next column will be 
in January issue). Ted, who wrote the 
column and other feature articles for 
ML for more years than he cares to 
remember, wanted to give someone 
else a chance to handle the ever pres- 
ent problems of the pressroom. 

Our thanks and congratulations to 
Ted on his “retirement” from active 
duty. We hope our readers will take to 
Mr. Arbolino’s reports with the same 
enthusiasm they gave Ted. How about 
writing Frank, care of the editor, 
(Box 31, Caldwell, N. J.) with sug- 


gestions for future columns. 
e 


They’re still talking in New York about 
the immense crowd at the letterpress 
clinic in October. The enthusiastic recep- 


tion should serve notice to lithographers 
that our industry must put real pressure 
(and money) behind our research drive to 
stay well ahead of letterpress in this field. 


Printing Week isn’t far off. Most 
cities have had the nucleus of a PW 
committee in operation for a long 
time but now comes the stretch drive 
that will distinguish the really in- 
spired promotions from the strictly 
mediocre. From our observation of 
recent PW celebrations, we would 
suggest that success might come easier 
if Printing Week committees would 
concentrate on telling the story of let- 
terpress, lithography, gravure, etc., to 
the general public rather than to other 
members of the graphic arts fratern- 
ity, as is sometimes the case. 


Preliminary conversations between 
the Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America and the International Typo- 
graphers Union were reported as be- 
ing quite amicable. Further discus- 
sions of jurisdictional problems are 


scheduled for the future.y 
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“But you promised to use cold type!” 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC CLINIC 






By Herbert P. Paschel 


Graphic Arts Consultant 


Three Good Books on Color 


OLOR TV, color photography and 
color printing all have a common 
denominator. Each process is con- 
cerned with reproducing a colored 
scene in terms of its red, green and 
blue components and all are gov- 
erned by the same basic laws. Of the 
three, color printing has by far the 
longest history. Yet, in comparison 
with its younger companions, color 
printing has made the least progress. 
The rapid development of color 
photography and color TV, has re- 
sulted from practical and empirical 
research based on a scientific under- 
standing of color. Because the ma- 
jority of its practitioners are not 
schooled in color science, color print- 
ing has failed to make the necessary 
advances. And color printing will be 
further retarded unless its workers 
understand more about color tech- 
nology. 

The secrets of color are exposed 
in many excellent books, among 
which may be included the latest 
efforts of three prominent European 
authorities. (The number of note- 
worthy books on graphic arts and re- 
lated subjects originating abroad 
appears to be on the rise. Fortunately, 
for Americans, many outstanding 
books in other languages are being 
issued in English editions by British 
publishers. The following are all 
British publications and, with one 
exception, of British authorship). 

Translated from the French is 
Light, Colour and Vision, by Yves Le 
Grand, (Chapman & Hall, London, 
512 pps., 63s). This book had its 
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It is impossible for Mr. 
Paschel to give personal replies 
by mail, but all questions will 
be answered in this column as 
soon after receipt as possible. 
The columnist also is available 
to the trade as a consultant for 
more complex litho problems. 


origin as a series of lectures on 
physiological optics given by the 
author at the Institute of Optics, 
Paris. The approved translation was 
made by R. W. G. Hunt, J. W. T. 
Walsh and F. R. W. Hunt, all authori- 
ties in the field. Of the three, one of 
them (see below), has recently pub- 
lished his own, more specialized book 
on the subject. 

Professor Le Grand, who is associ- 
ated with the National Museum of 
Natural History, in Paris, covers his 
subject in two parts. Section A covers 
the physical aspects and treats such 
elements as radiant energy and radia- 
tion sources, the visual receptor, 
photometry, colorimetry, anomalies 
of color vision and the like. Section 
B is devoted to the theories of vision, 
anatomy, physiology and psychology. 
While the material has been as- 
sembled to serve as a textbook, this 
work is not intended for the rank 
novice. But for the more advanced 
reader it will prove to be a store- 
house of information concerning the 
response of the eye to radiation and, 


therefore, the role of the observer in 
the overall color problem. The book 
is well documented, contains exten- 
sive bibliography and has numerous 
line illustrations and graphs. 


The Measurement of Colour, by 
W. D. Wright, (The Macmillan Co., 
255 pages, $10.75) provides a wealth 
of information pertaining to color 
and its measurement for many indus- 
trial applications, the bulk of which 
is basic to color printing. The author 
is Professor of Technical Optics, Im- 
perial College of Science and Tech- 
nology, University of London. 

The first two chapters outline the 
nature of light and color, the func- 
tion of the human eye, the relation 
between spectral composition and 
visual sensation, defective color 
vision, and the like. Herein are estab- 
lished the relationships between the 
physical aspects of the 
(light) and the sensation 
generated by the observer. 

The principles of photometry and 
colorimetry, the C.I.E. system of 
color measurement, the instruments 


stimulus 
(color) 


and the 
classification of colors are the themes 
treated in the following four chapters. 

Chapter 7 is devoted to the appli- 
cations of color mixture data to the 
three-color reproduction systems. The 
author briefly describes the complexi- 
ties of color printing and why perfect 
color reproduction can never be 
achieved. According to the author, 
compromises are necessary but these 

(Continued on Page 127) 


used in measuring colors, 
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Easier work is more productive work ! 
Everyone in the shop works better 
with new Kodalith Ortho Film, Type 3. 

Cameramen get easier shooting of 
difficult copy, few makeovers—because 
of Type 3’s wide latitude. Every sheet 
is individually inspected. 

Dot etchers like it because the emul- 
sion sticks to the base and dots etch 
uniformly through the entire scale. 

Strippers handle negatives more 
easily on acetate-base Type 3. It’s 
easier to scribe and cut. 

Platemakers find it easier to print 


All Kodak graphic arts materials are made together to work together 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 


Graphic Reproduction 
Sales Division 


CAMERAMAN looks into the heart of the matter—the emulsion. He finds it’s easier to get good 


*Sewerabs%s 





negatives from a wide variety of copy when he shoots with new Kodalith Ortho Film, Type 3. 


New Type 3 Kodalith makes every job easier! 


to metal. Stack up four or five Type 3 
negatives and see the base clarity for 
yourself ! 

Managers, too, find this remarkable 
new emulsion makes it easier to meet 
day-to-day production schedules and 
keep costs within predictable limits. 

Make your job easier ! Use Kodalith 
Ortho Film, Type 83—on your choice of 
four supports: regular acetate, thin- 
base acetate, dimensionally stable 
P.B., and thick-base P.B., in all con- 
ventional sizes. 

It’s easy to begin! Complete printed 


Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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how-to-use-it information is yours for 
the asking. Ready to help you, as 
always, are Kodak Technical Repre- 
sentatives, Graphic Reproduction 
Technical Service Centers, and your 
experienced Kodak dealer. 

Order some “easy does it” Kodalith 
Ortho Film, Type 3, today. Or write us 
for an exposed and processed film 
sample, so you can put your glass 
on the heart of the matter 
for yourself. 







Text for this advertisement 
was set photographically. 
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TECHNICAL SECTION 





Calibrating the LTF Pick Tester 


ECENT correspondence with own- 
ers of the LTF Pick Tester has 
shown occasional differences in re- 
sults from different users testing the 
same papers. These differences seemed 
to be caused mainly by two things: 
(1) instruments not mounted rigidly 
enough and (2) instruments being 
out of calibration. 

The Pick Tester depends upon the 
energy of impact and the speed of 
separation for its performance. It is 
therefore imperative that it be bolted 
securely to a very rigid bench. The 
bench top should be at least 114” 
thick and its back edge should be 
bolted to a sturdy wall with heavy 
angle irons. The idea is to minimize 
any loss of energy due to movement 
when the impression is made. 

Other factors that affect the Pick 
Tester’s performance are the static 
unbalance of the flywheel, spring ten- 
sion and bearing friction. Once the 
instrument is rigidly mounted, the 
combined effect of these factors can 
be checked with one simple test. If all 
owners of LTF Pick Testers cali- 
brated their instruments according to 
the following procedure, results from 
different instruments should become 
more standardized. 

Before making any tests, make sure 





Preprinted, with permission, from the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation Re- 
search Progress Bulletin No. 41. 
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By Charles H. Borchers 


Paper, Ink & Press Relationships Division 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 


that the anvil and hammer are cor- 
rectly aligned. Then: 

1. Remove the rectangular weights 
mounted on the rim. 

2. Rotate the anvil so that the 
sample holder is in position facing 
the hammer. 

3. Move the flywheel to the 90° 
position and let it swing down freely. 

4. Count the number of rebounds 
and observe the angle to which the 
flywheel rises on the fourth bounce. 

5. This fourth rebound angle must 
be 36° + 2°. If not, the first thing 
that should be checked is the balance 
of the instrument. 

Three conditions of static balance 
must be met for the instrument to 
perform properly. These are flywheel 
unbalance, vertical balance and cali- 
brated weights. The tests and adjust- 
ments to meet these three conditions 
are as follows: 

FLYWHEEL UNBALANCE 

1. With rim weights removed and 
the flywheel in the 90° position, the 
hammer should be 196 grams heavy. 
This is usually measured with a 
spring balance attached to the upper 
end of the hammer slide. 

2. This weight can be adjusted by 
removing or adding to the lead wash- 
ers located opposite the hammer. 
VERTICAL BALANCE 

1. With rim weights removed and 
the flywheel in the 0° position, the 


hammer should just touch the paper 
or ink plate on the anvil. This can 
be tested by slight movement of the 
flywheel. 

2. Adjustment is made by remov- 
ing or adding to the lead washers 
located along the horizontal diameter 
of the flywheel. 

CALIBRATED WEIGHTS 

1. The four rim weights are cali- 
brated at the factory to the following 
values: 

#4 Weight + Screw = 15.9 grams 

#5 Weight + Screw = 24.1 grams 

#6 Weight + Screw = 35.9 grams 

#7 Weight + Screw = 60.0 grams 

2. If a weight is below this value 
return the incorrect weight to the 
factory for replacement. If a weight 
is too heavy, carefully file the ends 
of the bar to bring it down to correct 
value. Once the instrument has been 
balanced, repeat the procedure to 
check the rebound angle of the fourth 
bounce. If it is still outside the limits 
of 36° + 2°, adjust the spring ten- 
sion. 


Spring Tension Adjustment 

To adjust the spring tension, loosen 
the first lock nut on the back side of 
the hammer support, then rotate the 
second nut. Turn it clockwise to de- 
crease the rebound angle or counter- 
clockwise to increase the angle. 
Tighten the lock nut. Adjust the align- 
ment of the hammer and anvil so 
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that they are again parallel. Then 
make another test to determine the 
rebound angle of the fourth bounce. 
Repeat these adjustment steps until 
the correct angle is obtained. 

If it is necessary to reduce the 
initial tension on the spring to the 
point where the spring is soft in its 
mounting or to the point where the 
initial length of the spring is .90” 
or more, other conditions in the Pick 
Tester should also be correct. The 
two major causes of this condition 
are excessive friction in the bearings 
and lack of rigidity in the mounting. 
Check and correct these two faults 
and repeat the rebound test. 


Evaluation of Test Results 
The pick number of a paper is de- 
fined as the number of the least tacky 
ink that will just pick the paper. By 
examining the paper under various 
conditions explained below it is pos- 
sible to distinguish blistering, body 
stock rupture, coating pick, fiber lift- 
ing or perhaps combinations of these. 
Be sure to examine the sample while 
it is still on the holder. A tested sam- 
ple has been weakened. It is possible 
to distort it when it is peeled off the 
holder and make it appear to have 
failed when it actually didn’t. 


1. BLISTERING. The presence of one 
or several blisters can easily be seen 
by examining the tested area at a low 
angle of illumination. Careful prob- 
ing with a sharp point can detect the 
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tender surface of a blister. The body 
stock rupture indicated by a blister 
can be verified by slicing through 
the blister with a razor blade. 

2. Bopy Stock Spirtine. Blister- 
ing will develop into splitting as ink 
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tack is increased. In splitting, the 
blister is torn open and the body 
stock is exposed. 

3. Coatinc Pick. Coating pick 
occurs when paper coating picks from 
the body stock. Coating pick can 
occur seemingly by itself, but some- 
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times visible blistering also is present. 
It is suspected that coating pick is 
accompanied by a permanent defor- 
mation of the body stock since testing 
the paper with the next tackier ink 
than the one that picked the coating 
usually will produce a visible blister- 
ing in addition to picking. 

A magnifier may help to distin- 
guish an occasional unprinted spot 
from coating pick. A simpler approach 
is to identify the white pick specks 
of coating clinging to the blanket 
after the test. 








4, Fiper Lirtine. Lifted fibers can 
be seen by examining the profile of 
the test area, Comparison of an un- 
tested area with the tested area will 
give an indication of the number of 
additional fibers raised by the ink. 
A direct viewing angle as used with 
coating pick will show the white out- 
line where a fiber is picked out. Some- 
times picked fibers can be seen stick- 
ing to the blanket. 

Experiments conducted by LTF 
show very good correlation between 
Pick Tester results and actual press 
experience. However, selection of cor- 
rect paper, ink, etc. to produce the 
required minimum pick resistance 
will depend on the customer’s process 
and nature of the printing. Only very 
general guides to pick ratings can 
be suggested. 

It is therefore necessary that the 
individual user of the Pick Tester 
determine the pick-resistance rating 
which suits his particular process. 
Once this is established, other labora- 
tories, especially those of the paper 
manufacturers, can duplicate the test 
on their Pick Testers and expect 
agreement in results. 
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Time Saving Procedures 
As with any testing procedure, the 
ease and speed with which an oper- 
ator can determine the pick number 
of a paper or a series of papers de- 
pends not only upon a certain amount 
of skill and practice in performing 
the tests, but also upon the use of a 
number of time saving procedures. 
Such procedures include the follow- 
ing: 


1. Test a group of papers at one 
time. 


2. Cut and identify all samples 
before any testing is done. Identify 
both the paper and the side (felt, 
wire, coated, etc.). Five test areas 
of the side of the samples to be tested 
should be sufficient. 


3. Test all samples with the same 
ink first. For a normal series of off- 
set papers use, say, Ink Number 4 
first. After examination for picking, 
each test area may be attached to a 
sheet of paper for later reference. 
Next, all papers that were picked with 
4 would be tested with Ink 3 and 
those that were not picked would be 
tested with Ink 5. 


4. When, as in 3 above, a number 
of samples are tested with the same 
ink, the ink drawdown plate may be 
replenished simply by drawing the 
scraper over the ink plate again. The 
bead of ink on the scraper from the 
first drawdown generally is sufficient 
for several tests. The blanket must 
be cleaned following each test. If the 
ink plate contains much lint, it too 
should be cleaned. 


5. Using several ink plates and 
sample plates may also decrease the 
time required in determining the 
paper strength of paper. Extra ink 
plates, sample plates, drawdown bars 
and other accessories are available 
from the manufacturer.*® 








Your Pick Tester can 
be an invaluable 
aid, but only if 

properly calibrated. 
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*ype Set in Monotype Century 
jeries and 20th Century Series 


Photomechanical | 
Equipment by. 


LANSTON 


LANSTON 
CAMERAMA 


Economical, speedy and accurate. 
Compact, rugged aluminum and steel 
construction and easy tc operate. 
Ground glass in swinging frame, all 
metal, manifold operated vacuum film 
holder, complete darkroom operation, 
available in two sizes 18 x 22” and 
24 x 24”, glass covered, pressure-type 
or vacuum type copy boards. 


— LANSTON MONOTYPE COMPANY 
LIM A DIVISION OF LANSTON 





BRANCHES: 





VACUUM PRINTING FRAMES... 


tubular, wall or bench type, there’s 
a Lanston Vacuum Printing Frame 
for your shop. Built for long service, 
each type is available in a variety 
of sizes to suit your particular needs. 


INDUSTRIES 
24th & Locust Streets © Philadelphia 1, Pa. 


Atlanta ¢ Chicago *« New York ¢ Philadelphia 






FOR LARGE OR SMALL SHOPS... MEETs 


EVERY PLATEMAKING REQUIREMENT 

The prerequisite to good printing is good plates, and, if your photo. 
mechanical department is all-Lanston-equipped, you have met this 
all important requirement. 


This complete line of top quality plate making equipment includes 
everything from precision cameras to plate whirlers in a wide variety 
of sizes and styles. 


All Lanston products carry a full service warranty backed by a 
guarantee of quality and performance. This double guarantee means 
that Lanston or your dealer will render service at all times. 


For complete information write today. 





TEMPERATURE 
CONTROLLED DARKROOM SINKS 


Extra heavy stainless steel con- 
struction. Constant temperature is 
maintained at all times. All fittings 
are acid resistant. Can be equipped 
with extra accessories such as Side 
Arm Washing Tray, Negative Viewer 
and Dump Trough at slight extra 
cost. Comes in 4 sizes from 20 x 24” 
to 40 x 48”. Also see Lanston for 
regular stainless steel darkroom and 
developing sinks. 





Whether it’s pedestal, cabinet, 
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INCORPORATED This Certificate 
of Franchise is 
your guarantee 
of satisfaction. 
See your nearest 
Lanston Dis- 
tributor. 
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These abstracts of important current 
articles, patents, and books are compiled 
as a service of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, Inc. They represent statements 
made by the authors and do not express 
the opinions of the abstractors or of the 
LTF. 


Since some of the abstracts are from ab- 
stract journals, LTF cannot furnish photo- 
stats of all of the original articles. If the 
title is marked with an asterisk (*), LTF 
has no further information than that con- 
tained in the abstract itself. Inquiries about 
these items shuld be sent direct to the 
source that is named. If you want copies 
of U. S. Patents, write direct to the Com- 
missioner of Patents, Washington 25, D. C. 
Send twenty-five cents for each patent de- 
cided. Make checks or money orders pay- 
able to “Treasurer of the United States.” 
British patents may be obtained for forty- 
five cents from the Patent Office, 25 South- 
ampton Buildings, London, W. C. 2, Eng- 
land, or as in the case with all foreign pat- 
ents, they may be obtained as photoprints 
from the U. S. Patent Office, Washington 
2a, DG. 


If the title of the abstract is not marked 
with an asterisk (*), LTF can supply 
photostats of the original article. NOTE: 
When placing orders for such photostats, 


Correction 
SEPARATIONS WITH AN ENLARGER, Part 8. 


James Nolan. National Lithographer, Aug- 
ust 1957, pp. 18, 22, 27, three pages. Types 
of enlargers and details of their use for 
color separation are described. 


MASKING THE Jos, Part 9. James Nolan. 
National Lithographer, September 1957, 
pp. 28-9, two pages. Details of highlight 
masking and estimating masks are dis- 
cussed. 


EstIMATING THE Masks, Part 10. James 
Nolan. National Lithographer, October 
1957, pp. 46-7, two pages. Percentage of 
masks, slide rules and time gamma details 
are discussed. 


Makinc Cotor Correction Masks, Part 
11. James Nolan. National Lithographer, 
November 1957, pp. 26, 28, 30, 32, four 
pages. Details of making masks include 
use of Color Guides, diffusion sheets, ex- 
posure light, developer and density con- 
trols. 


How to Use “Cox ANGLES” To Stop 
4-Cotor Pattern. Frank H. Smith. Mod- 



































please give the COMPLETE description of 
article wanted—TITLZ, AUTHOR, PUBLI- 
CATION, and PAGE NUMBERS. When 
articles appear in LTF’s publication Re- 
search Progress as well as other publica- 
tions, Research Progress will be sent. The 
charge for copies of Research Progress is 
thirty cents to LTF members and one 
dollar to non-members plus three cents 
postage. The charge for photostats is 
$1.00 per page (check abstract for number 
of pages) plus three cents per page postage. 
Postage charge for orders from places other 
than Canada and the United States or its 
territories and possessions is ten cents per 
page of photostats or ten cents per copy of 
Research Progress. Orders from companies 
or individuals who are not members of LTF 
cannot be filled until payment is received. 
Orders with payment enclosed receive im- 
mediate attention. 

LTF also has mimeographed lists of (1) 
“Periodicals Abstracted by the Research 
Department” and (2) “Books of Interest to 
Lithographers.” These are available for 
twenty-five cents each in coin or US. 
stamps. All inquiries concerning these lists 
and photostats of original articles (not 
marked with an asterisk) should be ad- 
dressed to: Lithographic Technical Founda- 
tion, Inc., Research Department, 1800 So. 
Prairie Ave., Chicago 16, Ill. 





ern Lithography, Vol. 25, No. 11, Novem- 
ber 1957, pages 57-8, 123, three pages. 
Method of avoiding four-color pattern using 
standard four color screen angles but set- 
ting black printer at 135° instead of 45°. 
Has to do with inaccuracies of screen 
ruling. 


Improvinc CoarsE ScREEN HALFTONES. 
John Tembeck. Industrial Photography, 
October 1957, pp. 48, 97, two pages. 
Abrupt changes in tone, emphasized by 
separated formation of conventional round 
or square dots reduced by use of elliptic 
stop when shooting halftones. The stop is 
used over camera lens for part of ex- 
posure. 


THE SELECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHIC FIL- 
TERS FOR Cotor Repropuction. K. H. 
Schirmer. Process, September 1957, pp. 
343-346, four pages. A translation of a re- 
vised and abbreviated version of the paper 
read at the International Congress, Biar- 
ritz, 1957. Describes filters to use for mak- 
ing separations of standard printing. In- 
cludes drawings of transmission curves. 
Special attention must be given black 
printer filter selection. Curves showing ab- 
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sorption of colors of original sample 
shown. 


VisuaL Cotor Controt. Anonymous. 
Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 29, No. 12, De- 
cember 1957, pp. 84, 86, 88, three pages. 
What it is and how it works to provide 
a standardized visual means to determine 
required color changes in transparencies 
and how to make them. 


Cotor Contacts Controts. Charles C 
Ball. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 29, No. 
12, December 1957, pp. 66, 68, 70, 72, 74, 
76, 78, 80, eight pages. Understanding the 
basic principles of color theory can pro- 
duce a better color job. Basic review of 
nature of color, touches on color correc- 
tion, use of gray scales, and compares point 
source of light to older types of printing 
light. 


Gettinc STARTED IN CoLor. Anonymous. 
Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 29, No. 12, 
December 1957, pp. 20, 22, 24, three pages. 
The article is an example of how the Re- 
search Institute training program for press 
crews is used to solve a particular prob- 
lem. Procedure is from the Institute’s train- 
ing manual and lesson plans. 


PHOTOGRAPHY OF HALFrone Copy. Rob- 
ert L. Yinger. Graphic Arts Monthly, Vol. 
29, No. 10, October 1957, pp. 50, 52, 56, 
58, four pages. The process photographer 
frequently finds it necessary to rescreen 
halftone copy since in many cases a half- 
tone print is the only copy available for 
reproduction. A description of various 
methods to reproduce halftone copy by 
rescreening. 


Swiss Lirno Tecunigue (2). Frank H. 
Smith. Modern Lithographer and Offset 
Printer, Vol. LIII, No. 8, August 1957, pp. 
24-26, three pages. Many Swiss and other 
European countries use “Vara” process of 
color masking separation negatives. This 
method masks for bright colors and does 
not affect middletones. Need highlight 
mask, contrast reducing mask before mak- 
ing color correction mask. 


FurtHER THOUGHTS ON “VARA” COoLor 
Maskinc (1). Frank H. Smith. Modern 
Lithographer and Offset Printer, Vol. 53, 
No. 11, November 1957 pp. 15-18, four 
pages. Further discussion of “Vara” sys- 
tem of masking for transparencies started 
in August 1957, issue Vol. 8, No. LIII. Dia- 
grams of separation negatives and filter 
masks. 


FurtHer THoucHts ON Vara COo.or 
Maskinc (2). Frank H. Smith. Modern 
Lithographer and Offset Printer, Vol. 53, 
No. 12, December 1957, pp. 15-17, 20, four 
pages. Vara masking is similar to two stage 
masking as now described in Kodak pub- 
lications but with the suggested variation 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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LITHO CLUB NEWS 





Site 


Soderstrom Addresses Club 
Walter Soderstrom, executive vice 
president of the National Association 
of Photo- Lithographers spoke to 
members and guests of the Twin City 





Litho Club last month. Title of his 
talk was “Let’s Take a Hard Look at 
Lithography.” Mr. Soderstrom out- 
lined many of the pitfalls in the 
lithographic industry and laid special 
emphasis on improving cost account- 
ing methods. 


Also on the program was a talk by 
Edward Donahue, president of Local 
10, Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America. He gave a satire on Mr. 
Soderstrom’s speech. 

New members of the club are Ger- 
ald Galloway, Merrill Reagan and 
Donald Malone. 





Plant Problems Discussed 

The New York Litho Club held an 
educational meeting on Nov. 19 at 
the Shelburne Hotel which featured 
a panel on litho plant problems. 

Panel members were Joseph Com- 
pagna, Publishers Printing-Rogers 
Kellogg Corp.; Philip Quartararo of 
Peter F. Mallon Co.; Salvatore Vac- 
carino, Ardlee Service; and Car! An- 
derson, Eastman Kodak Co. 

New members of the club are Mil- 
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ton Kraus, Milton Miller, Jack Leven- 
thal and Joseph C. Paulson. 

The annual Christmas party will 
be on Dec. 12 at the Biltmore Hotel. 
Reservations can be made by contact- 
ing Arthur Tarling, 154 West 18th St. 





Azoplate Conducts Program 

E. B. Fritz, vice president of the 
Azoplate Corp., Murray Hill, N. J., 
spoke to members of the Milwaukee 
Litho Club on Oct. 28 on the subject 
of “The Position of Presensitized 
Positive Working Aluminum Plates in 
Lithography Today.” 





Selects Candidates 


The selection of two slates of can- 
didates for officers, by six past presi- 
dents of the club, took place at the 
Nov. 11 meeting of the Cincinnati 
Litho Club. 

The “White” ticket, nominated by 
Richard W. Fischer, Technicraft, 
Inc.; Russell Smith, Tri-State Offset 
Co.; and William R. Staudt, Young 
& Klein, Inc., has as its candidates: 
Buford Payne, Tri-State Offset Co.., 
for president; Anthony Bianchi, ABC 
Lithographic Co., vice president; 
Harold Biddle, Standard Publishing 
Foundation, secretary; and Ralph 
Guenther, Advance Litho Plate Co., 
treasurer. Nominees for directors on 
the ticket are Paul Granger, Metro- 
politan Printing Co., Inc.; Harold 
Knippenberg, Advance Decalcomania 
Co.; and Robert A. Crooker, Strath- 
more Press, Inc. 

Nominating the ‘‘Blue’’ ticket 
were Lawrence Daugherty, Tri-State 
Lithographers, Inc.; Delbert G. Flan- 
agan, Harris-Intertype Corp.; and 
Bernard Smith, The Hennegan Co. 


Its candidates are Thomas Lacker, 





Advance Decalcomania Co., for presi- 
dent; Russell Esberger, Tru-Color 
Offset Service Co., vice president; 
Mr. Biddle, secretary; and Joseph 
Hoffer of Gibson & Perin Co., treas- 
urer. Running for directors on this 
ticket are Jack Hurst, Nielsen Litho- 
graphing Co.; Jack Kirst, Aljen As- 
sociates; and Glenn E. Menzer, Off- 
set Plate Graining Co. 

The election will take place at a 
closed dinner meeting on Dec. 9 at 
the Alms Hotel. 

Eighty-five members attended the 
nominating session which also fea- 
tured a talk entitled, “It’s Just Paper, 
Isn’t It?” by Lawrence H. Boling of 
the Warren Paper Co. 

The club’s annual dinner and dance 
will be held on Jan. 10 at the Hart- 
well Country Club. Paul Granger is 
in charge of arrangements. 

New members of the club are 
Robert Vogt, Bank Litho Reproduc- 
tions; and Robert Bertele, Tri-State 
Lithographers, Inc. 





Club Hears Materazzi 


“Quality Control in Platemaking” 
was the topic of a talk by Albert 
Materazzi, Litho Chemical & Supply 
Co., at the Nov. 3 meeting of the 
Boston Litho Club. R. Curtis Reed, 
New England manager for Inter- 
chemical Corp., and club president, 
presided over the meeting, attended 
by 120 members and guests. 

The club presented James Fraggos, 
Halliday Lithograph Corp., with a 
Senefelder bust and photo album in 
appreciation of his duties as president 
last year. 





Discusses Jet Age 

Members of the Young Lithogra- 
phers Association of New York were 
taken on a high-flying excursion from 
their everyday printing problems at 
their monthly meeting in the Adver- 
tising Club Nov. 12. 

Captain Jimmie Singleton, special 
coordinator for Eastern Airlines, dis- 
cussed the impact of the jet age on 
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transportation systems and pointed 
out that aviation has contributed more 
than any other single factor bringing 
together the far-flung world and its 
markets. 





Selects New Officers 

New officers of the Cleveland Litho 
Club are William H. Sweigard, presi- 
dent; Robert Weipking, Ist vice 
president; Alvin Martin, 2nd vice 
president; Jake Ferenz, treasurer; 
and Raymond Gallagher, secretary. 

Elected to the board of governors 
were Ned Gross, Anthony Lanza, 
Frederick Dippong and Joseph Siefert. 

On Dec. 6, the Litho Club, together 
with the Cleveland Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen, held its annual 
Christmas party at the Hotel Cleve- 
land. Featured performers included 
Estelle Sloane, an interpretive dancer; 
Ken Whitmer, comedian; and the 
music of Jack Pollack’s orchestra. 

“Color, What it is and What it 
Does,” was the topic of a talk by 
G. L. Eriksen at the October meeting 
of the Litho Club. Mr. Eriksen, execu- 
tive vice president of the Braden- 
Sutphin Ink Co., is a member of the 
research committee of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation. 

A business session followed, during 
which nominations for new officers 
were made. 

The meeting on Nov 20 featured a 
talk on the Ascorlux lighting system 
by Harry L. Parker, president of the 
American Speedlight Corp. 





Sees Two Films 

Doran Miller, plant superintendent, 
Gulf Printing Co., presented a talk 
and movie entitled “Planning and 
Production of Telephone Books,” at 
the October meeting of the Houston 
Litho Club. The movie, made in the 
Gulf plant, followed the entire process 
of producing the directories from 
copy to bindery. 

A second feature of the program 
consisted of a film showing the Alum- 
O-Lith plate, presented by Edward 


Deever, Robert Getz and Lee Miller, 
Dallas and Houston representatives of 
Lithoplate, Inc., manufacturers of the 
plate. 


Following the films, Mr. Deever 
invited the members to attend the 
Ninth Annual Southwest Litho Clinic 
in Dallas, June 13-15. The clinic is 
sponsored by the Dallas and Houston 
Litho Clubs and alternates between 
the two cities. Theme for the 1959 
clinic will be “Trouble Shooting.” 


The club’s annual Christmas party 
and dance, held in conjunction with 
the Houston Craftsmen Club, is 
scheduled for Dec. 6 at the Shamrock 
Hilton Hotel. 








Names Neumann President 

Daniel Neumann of Western Print- 
ing & Lithographing Co. was named 
president of the St. Louis Litho Club 
at a business meeting on Nov. 6. 

Meeting at the Chip & Plank Game 
Room, members selected Harold 
Rohne, Letterhead & Check Corp., as 
vice president; and reelected Carl 
Gerak and Raymond Eckles as treas- 
urer and secretary. 

The club’s annual Christmas party 
was scheduled for Dec. 6 at the Am- 
bassador Hotel. 


Urges Lithographers Use Employe Testing Program 


“The Importance of Psychological 
Testing in Industry” was the theme 
of a talk by J. K. Thomas of J. K. 
Thomas & Co., industrial consultants, 
at the October meeting of the Cana- 
dian Litho Club, Ontario division. 

“The value of the testing technique 
in schools, before a pupil passes from 
grade to grade, has been recognized 
by all people for a very long time. 
lts use in the army as a means of 
speeding up personnel selection is also 
fairly universally recognized,” Mr. 
Thomas said. “However,” he contin- 
ued, “when a man reaches the age 
where he is looking for a job it is 
generally felt that he is too old for 
this kind of thing. The net result is 
that he spends many years using the 
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trial and error method of trying to 
find the right job—an expensive 
process both for the individual and 
the companies involved. In many 
cases he may, through economic 
necessity, end up in some position for 
which he is not suited.” 

The speaker pointed out that if in- 
dustry generally would modernize its 
approach and use the testing tech- 
nique for personnel selection, a great 
many dollars could be saved and a 
great many happier employes could 
be placed. Mr. Thomas did emphasize 
however, the necessity of using the 
results of psychological testing in 
their correct place. He felt that good 
testing techniques should have a 90 
percent accuracy figure. 
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__ WHAT'S THE JOB? 


Here’s how Du Pont research in the graphic arts is making things 
easier for you: our revolutionary line of ‘‘Cronar’’ Films can tackle 


virtually any job in your shop. 


All “Cronar” Films are on Du Pont’s remarkable polyester photographic 
film base which offers outstanding resistance to heat and moisture. Because 
of this, “Cronar” Films hold size, lie flat during all stages of handling and 
dry faster than acetate films, even under unfavorable atmospheric con- 
ditions. It’s no wonder that “Cronar” Films are replacing both glass and 
ordinary films in leading shops everywhere. 

Examine the chart on the opposite page. Notice how we’ve anticipated 
your demand for every job, every detail—color or black-and-white. Find 
out more about Du Pont “Cronar” Films. Ask your Technical Representa- 
tive, or write: 

EK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Photo Products Department, 
Wilmington 98, Delaware. In Canada: Du Pont Company of Canada (1956) 
Limited, Toronto. 


ce Symbol and CRONAR are Du Pont trademarks for polyester graphic arts films. 


This advertisement was produced exclusively by Phototypography. 


REG. U.S. PaT. OFF. 
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BLACK-AND-WHITE 


Pa Way 


Pont makes the film! | 
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JOB DETAIL CRONAR FILM TO USE 
HALFTONES ‘ po . ste CRONAR Ortho A Litho (,004” or .007”) 
LINE COPIES ai reer ae CRONAR Ortho A Litho (,004” or .007”) 
LINE COPIES ygeryanecety CRONAR Pan Litho 

COLOR 
JOB DETAIL CRONAR FILM TO USE 














REFLECTION COPY— 
INDIRECT SEPARATION 


TRANSPARENCY COPY— 
INDIRECT SEPARATION 


REFLECTION COPY— 
DIRECT SEPARATION 


TRANSPARENCY COPY— 
DIRECT SEPARATION 


Separation Negatives 


CRONAR Reflection or 
CRONAR Transparency 





Positive Masks or 
2-stage Masks 


CRONAR Masking or 
CRONAR Commercial 





Halftones 


Highlight Masks 


CRONAR Ortho A Litho 
(.004” or .007”) 


CRONAR Ortho A Litho (.004”) 
or CRONAR Pan Litho 





Color Corrector Pre Masks or 
Range Reduction Masks 


CRONAR Pan Masking 





Separation Negatives 


CRONAR Transparency 





Color Corrector Positive 
Masks or 2-stage Masks 


CRONAR Masking or 
CRONAR Commercial 





Halftones 


Camera Masks 


CRONAR Ortho A Litho 
(.004” or .007’’) 


CRONAR Pan Masking 





Halftone Separations 


Highlight Masks 


CRONAR Pan Litho 


CRONAR Pan Litho 





Corrector Masks 


CRONAR Pan Masking 








Halftone Separations 





CRONAR Pan Litho 











* 
WHY 


not enter a 
subscription 


now to 
MODERN 


LITHOGRAPHY 


Avoid rushing around 
the shop to find the of- 
fice copy of ML. 


Have your own copy 
sent directly to your 
home. Keep up with the 
latest developments in 
the offset industry by 
reading the leading 
mazagine in the field of 
lithography. 


MODERN 
LITHOGRAPHY 


P. 0. Box 31 Caldwell, N. J. 
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Bindery Problems Discussed 

The Washington Litho Club held 
its second meeting of the current sea- 
son on Oct. 28 at the Continental 





Some of the Washington Litho Club’s 
officers and guests at the Oct. 28 meeting. 
Seated (l-r.) are Albert Tucker, vice 
president; William F. Crayder, Excel- 
sior Bindery, main speaker; and John M. 
Wilson, Deputy Public Printer. Standing 
are George Mattson of Printing Industry 
of America and Frederick Fowler, presi- 
dent of the club. 


Hotel with 140 members and guests 
attending. 

George Mattson of Printing Indus- 
try of America, a member of the club, 
introduced the speaker for the eve- 
ning, William F. Crayder, Excelsior 
Bindery, Philadelphia. 

Mr. Crayder pointed out that bind- 
ery production often is ignored until 
a serious cost element arises and 
profits are lost. He suggested that 
lithographers check frequently with 
the bookbinder for better planning. 

Frederick Fowler, president of the 
club, introduced the nominees for 
various club officers and the board 
of governors. At the Nov. 25 meeting 
the club unanimously approved of the 
selections. They are Albert L. Tucker, 
Sauls Lithograph Co., president; Ray- 
mond E. Geegh, Government Printing 
Office, vice president; Arthur L. Nu- 
gent, U. S. Coast & Geodetic Survey, 
secretary; and Joseph McSweeney, 
Progressive Color Corp., treasurer. 

Members of the board of governors 
are Clinton J. Brown, Randell Print- 
ing Co.; Walter F. Conway of Con- 
way Associates; Joseph H. Hennage, 
Jr., of Hennage Lithograph Co.; 
Henry Paolini, Lanman Engraving 
Co.; Frank Frazzano, Sauls Litho- 
graph Co.; John L. Grant, Govern- 
ment Printing Office; Robert J. Lefe- 
bvre, State Dept.; J. Stuart Rich, 





Navy Dept.; Elmer C. Smith, Geo- 
logical Survey; and Richard A. Whit- 
lock, Dept. of the Air Force. James 
L. Austraw of Stanford Paper Co., 
and Paul H. Schafer of Harris-Sey- 
bold Co., were elected to the associate 
board of governors. 

Albert Materazzi, Litho Chemical & 
Supply Co., Inc., moderated a six-man 
quiz panel aimed at the advanced ap- 
prentice and the early journeyman at 
the meeting, held in the Continental 
Hotel. Panelists included Joseph Mc- 
Sweeney, Robert Hancock, Robert 
Luciani, Richard Kline, “Buck” 
Burgess and James Austin. (A com- 
plete report on this panel will be given 
in the January issue of ML.) 

The annual Christmas Party will be 
held Dec. 20 at the Sheraton-Park 
Hotel. 





Unitronics Conducts Program 
Members of the Buffalo Litho Club 

met at the Eastman Kodak Stores on 

Nov. 5 to hear Gerald Sherwood of 


Unitronics Inc. discuss electronic 
light integrators and contact printers. 

New members of the club are Alvin 
C. Pearl, Wagner Folding Box; Frank 
C. Healy, Interchemical Corp.; Wil- 
liam Konert of H. P. Walter Co.; 
George Fien, Artcraft Burow; Rich- 
ard L. Stabler, Sylvania Electric; and 
David L. Johns, Di Noc Corp. 

The Club’s annual Christmas party 
is scheduled for Dec. 7 at the Conti- 
nental Inn. 





Hint of ALA—ITU Merger 
HINT that a merger with the In- 
ternational Typographers Union 

might be the ultimate product of 

ALA — ITU discussions was given 

last month by Edward Swayduck, 

president of Local No. 1, Amalga- 
mated Lithographers of America. 

Mr. Swayduck’s remarks were made 
in a discussion of a recent explora- 
tory meeting of ALA and ITU mem- 
bers on the general subject of juris- 
dictional problems relating to photo- 
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composition and other graphic arts 
innovations. 

“In order to protect lithographic 
jobs and working conditions,” he de- 
clared, “we will seek a fair working 
arrangement with ITU, or, if neces- 
sary, a merger; in neither case will 
we lose our autonomy.” 

Mr. Swayduck’s statements were 
made in a talk at the November meet- 
ing of the Metropolitan Lithographers 
Association, in New York, Nov. 20, 
at the Statler Hotel. His talk was pre- 
ceded by a lengthy discourse by 
Benjamin Robinson, counsel for the 
union, on the background of the juris- 
dictional problems in the U. S. and 
Canada. The talks were concluded 
with a discussion of the new ALA 
booklet “The Changing Look In 
‘Litho. U. S. A.’,” which was dis- 
tributed at the meeting. The colorful 
booklet traces the history of lithogra- 
phy, from Senefelder on, notes the 
high points in the growth of the proc- 
ess, outlines union growth, and dis- 
cusses training craftsmen, new devel- 
opments in offset, and the future of 
the industry. 

In his talk, Mr. Swayduck went so 
far as to call for a graphic arts feder- 
ation outside the province of the AFL- 
CIO, “but management mustn’t be 
made the pawns.” 

In other parts of his talk, Mr. Sway- 
duck: 

e Used strong language to describe 
the “knuckleheads” on the board of 
the AFL-CIO who criticized the break 
which the ALA recently made with 
the big labor group; 

e Declared that management 
should share more of the responsibili- 
ty of training craftsmen “so you won’t 
get bums when you call up our office 
looking for workers” ; 

e Boasted of the ALA’s $20 million 
pension fund, attained with only 7,700 
members, contrasted with I'T'U’s fund 
of only $114 million, amassed with 
nearly 100,000 members. 

Mr. Robinson detailed the back- 
ground of the jurisdictional battles, 
and noted that in two significant test 
cases—Vancouver and Seattlh—ALA 
had won clear-cut victories before 
labor boards on the question of juris- 
diction in phototypesetting and asso- 
ciated stripping and pasteup work. 


He also told of a damage suit re- 
cently leveled against the Detroit 
Allied Printing Trades Council “for 
saying that ALA left AFL-CIO while 
under charges of the ethical practices 
committee of AFL-CIO.” On the ru- 
mor circulating in some places that 
the ALA label no longer is bonafide, 
Mr. Robinson said ALA would fight 
these “unfounded stories with a wide- 
spread publicity campaign.” 

Turning to the recent resignation of 
George Canary as president of ALA, 
Mr. Robinson admitted that there had 
been an internal fight in the union 
over its leadership, but termed rumors 
of “local secession” as “sheer non- 
sense.” 

Both Mr. Robinson and Mr. Sway- 
duck described the ALA-ITU meet- 
ings as “very fruitful.” 

The speakers were introduced by 
George Schlegel, III, president of 
MLA. Named to a nominating com- 
mittee were Saul Blackman, Jacques 
Tisne, Albert Gerson, Louis Sweiloch 
and Michael Martocci. More than 100 
employers attended the meeting. Next 
meeting will be held Jan. 27 in the 
Hotel Roosevelt. 





Johnson Elected President 

Russell Johnson, of the DuPont 
Printing Division, was elected presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Litho Club 
at the Nov. 24 meeting in the Poor 
Richard Club. Mr. Johnson, who 
moved up from the vice presidency, 
succeeds Stephen Rubenstein, of Col- 
orcraft Lithoplate Co., who headed the 
club for two years. 

The new vice president is Howard 
T. Harcke, of Graphic Arts, Inc. Con- 
tinuing as secretary and treasurer, 
respectively, are Joseph H. Winter- 
burg, Phillips & Jacobs, Inc. and An- 
drew Given, National Decalcomania. 

Named to the board of governors 
(active members) were Mario Casulli, 
Majestic Press; Robert Headley, 
Philly Litho; and Herman Britz, Mail- 
vertising, Inc. The club chose George 
Stiteler, of Ideal Roller & Mfg. Co., as 
its associate member on the board. 
The new officers and board members 

(Continued on Page 100) 
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Litho Club Secretaries 


ATLANTA: Hulan Hill, 590 Glendale 
Dr., Decatur, Ga. 


BALTIMORE: Harold E. Hackman, 5412 
Leith Rd., Bealtimore 12. 


BOSTON: Vincent J. Aliberte, 2010 
Revere Beach Pkway, Everett 49, Mass. 


BUFFALO: Edmond S. Sendker, 


978 
Ellicott St., Buffalo 9 


CANTON: Clayton Betz, 531 Grosvenor 
Dr., Massillon, 0. 


CHICAGO: James V. Gianpetro, 49 S. 
Clinton St., Chicago 6 


CINCINNATI: Harold Biddle, 3308 Gal- 
braith Rd., Cincinnati 


CLEVELAND: Alvin Martin, 1011 Pewer 
Ave., Cleveland 14 


COLUMBUS: Edward Carter, 873 Wil- 
liams St., Columbus 8 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY: James W. 


Bellamy, 72 Steuben St., Indian Or. 
chard, Mass. 


DALLAS: A. G. Copeland, 3116 Com- 


merce St., Dallas 


DAYTON: Loomis Pugh, Route #2 Troy 
Rd., Springfield, O. 


DETROIT: Erhard B. Toensfeldt, 2000 
W. Eight Mile Rd.. Ferndale 20, Mich. 


FORT WORTH: John McLaughlin, 2817 
Thannish, Fort Worth. 


HOUSTON: Frances Porter, 2301 Huldy 
St., Houston 19 


LOS ANGELES: Al Griffin, 520 Monterey 
Ra., S. Pasadena 


MILWAUKEE: Jack W. Miller, 2572 N, 
21st St., Milwaukee 


NEW YORK: Louis Happ, 11 Darby 
Court, Malverne, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA: Joseph H. Winterbury. 
618 Race St., Philadelphia 6 


PIEDMONT: Mrs. Jo Woody Shaw, 562 
Security Bank Bldg., High Point, N. C. 


ROCHESTER: William Dykes, 188 Or- 
chard Dr., Rochester 18 


SHREVEPORT: Roena Bradford, Post 
Office Box 397, Shreveport 


ST. LOUIS: Ray K. Eckles, 7023 Rudom. 
St. Louis 16 


SOUTH FLORIDA: George H. Seitz, 1450 
N.E. 109th St., Miami. 


TULSA: Mrs. Madeleine K. Hare, 2521 
South Birmingham Place, Tulea 14 


TWIN CITY: Mr. Clifford Goebel, 138 
Montrose Place, St. Paul 


WASHINGTON: Raymond Geegh, 1915 
33rd St., S.E., Washington 20 


CENTRAL WISCONSIN: George L. 
Camarda, 523 Oak St., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Canco Opens Hillside Coil Plant 


MERICAN Can Co. last month 

put into operation the last link 
in its nationwide network of coil 
processing plants with the formal 
opening of the Hillside, N. J. unit. 
It marked the completion of a $32 
million capital expansion program 
for providing the can industry major 
facilities for processing tinplate from 
coils. MopeRN LITHOGRAPHY at- 
tended the dedication Nov. 5, along 
with 250 state and local government 
officials and industry leaders from the 
New York-New Jersey area. Gov. 
Robert B. Meyner, of New Jersey, 





helped cut an electrified tin plate rib- 
bon which automatically set the 
plant’s battery of plate-shearing lines 
in motion. 

Hillside is the eighth in a nation- 
wide series of coil processing centers 
which Canco has put into operation in 
the last 18 months. The plants, which 
will perform inspection, shearing and 
other operations previously carried 
out by steel mills, will supply up to 
85 percent of the company’s U. S. 
plants’ needs, president William C. 
Stolk stated. 


Governor Meyner declared “it is 
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gratifying to take part in the dedica- 
tion of a facility such as this that will 
provide 100 new jobs. The traditional 
and continuing source of the state’s 
economic strength is in its attraction 
for many diversified types of indus- 
try. I believe this must be a factor in 
the very substantial investment that 
American Can Company has made in 
New Jersey, where the company now 
employs 5,100 people with an annual 
payroll in excess of $29 million.” 
Other Canco coil processing cen- 
ters are located at Tampa, Houston, 
St. Louis, Hammond, Ind., Milwau- 


Left: Tinplate coils are automatically in- 
spected and cut into sheets at high speeds 
in American Can Co.’s new Hillside, N. J. 
coil-processing plant. Below: Tinplate 
passing between these huge mirrors is 
inspected for surface defects. Visual in- 
spection supplements electronic equip- 
ment, 
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A Headache You Don't Need! 





Busy metal decorators do not need unnecessary headaches! 
Especially those resulting from personally ordering production 
unit components. Ordering them, then waiting for separate 
deliveries, wondering if they‘Il be okay when they do come. 


What with one thing and another, life is complicated enough 
as it iss Now with Wagner's “one-package” service you can 
avoid all that. You go to one source telling us your require- 
ments and we take it from there. No need to sweat out delivery 
dates. You can turn your attention to more important tasks. 
In the long run you'll find it economical, too! Give us a call? 
There’s no obligation. 


When thinking of Progress—think of Wagner! 


WAGNER LITHO MACHINERY 


Metal Decorating Machinery aS 


{ WATIONAL- 


555 Lincoln Avenue, Secaucus, N. J. 
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kee, Los Angeles and Oakland. The 
Hillside facility, with a capacity for 
processing 400 million pounds of 
plate annually, will supply American 
Can container plants at Hillside, Ho- 
boken, Jersey City, Brooklyn, and 
Needham, Mass. 

Mr. Stolk, speaking at a luncheon 
at the Hotel Plaza, New York City, 
following the plant dedication, said 
“the great single purpose of the coil 
program is to reduce operating costs. 
To maintain leadership as the most 
important supplier of metal cans, our 


company must produce at costs that 
will make our prices competitive in 
the market place and pay our stock- 
holders a satisfactory return on their 
investment,” he explained. “Our coil 
processing program is a major step 
in that direction.” 

He told the group that the coil 
processing program brings to can 
making “a new dimension of effi- 
ciency that will result in more uni- 
form and higher quality containers.” 
He said Canco is chemically treating 
steel plate for the manufacture of tin- 


less cans at the Hammond, Ind. coil 
center. “The prospects are that it is 
only a matter of time before we will 
have chemical treating lines feeding 
plate in continuous strip directly into 
inspection and shearing lines. The 
next step in our program will be to 
enamel in continuous strip—and then 
probably to have continuous litho- 
graphy. The ultimate step will be to 
feed chemically treated, enameled or 
lithographed plate in coil form direct- 
ly into the can making equipment 
without ever shearing it into plates.” 








What's New in Metal Decorating? 











N developments in all types of metal decorating 
equipment were investigated in a panel discussion 
at the National Metal Decorators Association convention 
in Washington in October, as reported briefly in the 
November ML. Serving on the panel were Fred Adame, 
R. Hoe & Co., presses; Walter E. Spies, Wagner Litho 
Machinery Div., coaters; J. D. Russell, Young Brothers 
Co., ovens; and Ralph Mertz, Dexter Co., Division of 
Miehle-Goss-Dexter, feeders and pilers. They opened 
with brief remarks about their topics, as follows: 
Adame: Roller bearings are replacing ball bearings 
on all cylinders in the presses, and hardened steel is 
being used for the ink fountain rollers. All cylinder 
gears are of steel; smaller gears are of high tensile iron. 
A one-piece gripper shaft is replacing the two-piece unit 
and motorized water fountains are being installed. The 
newest type is the G.E. Thymatrol unit. Older presses 
can be converted to this motorized unit. Side guides 
have been redesigned in front of the impression cylinder, 
and the split conveyor chain sprocket replaces the solid 
sprocket, giving more flexibility under stress. Use of the 
Nylex blade prevents wear on copper plated rollers. 


Improvements in Ovens 

Russell: New developments in ovens include contoured 
rails, automatic exhaust, tubular wicket design, high speed 
feeders and strippers and automatic lowering of tempera- 
ture in the oven during shutdown periods. 

Spies: Many improvements have been made on 10 
and 12” coaters: lug conveyor coater chain feed replaces 
belt conveyors with a 20 percent production increase, 
manifold lubrication systems have been installed for ease 
in lubrication; and low level lacquer detectors (loud 
gong or stopping switch) have been added to equipment 
so that the tank won’t run dry, and double scrapers are 
being installed on coaters. 

Mertz: Two general improvements have been made 
in the speed of feeders and pilers: (1) Elevator load 
capacity has been increased over the years from 4,000 
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to 9,000 lbs. on the latest models (2.) Feeders now 
handle 125-150 sheets per minute, a big increase from 
the 40 s.p.m. rate in 1929. Mr. Mertz said these improve- 
ments have resulted directly from comments made by 
decorators. He issued a call for further constructive 
criticism of the equipment so that additional improve- 
ments could be effected. 
Some of the questions and answers follow: 


Q: What kind of register can be expected on the spot 
coater? 

Spies: 1/32” fore and aft, 1/64” laterally on 10-12” 
coaters. Better on larger models. 


Q: Our runs have been reduced by about 25 percent, 
and with many new brands, we are running five or six 
labels instead of one. What chances are there for a press 
with quick change over? 

ApaMeE: I don’t see anything in the immediate future. 
You still need washup, etc., no matter what the press runs. 


Types of Catalytic Fume Incenerators 

Q: What kinds of catalytic fume incinerators are 
available? 

RusseL_: There are a variety of methods. (1.) High 
temperature burning is one way, but sometimes fumes 
are converted to even worse smells, when combustion is 
incomplete. (2.) Water wash— doesn’t take out all 
the solvents. (3.) Solvent recovery — activated carbon 
absorbs fumes. Not practical in average shop. (4.) Very 
high temperature (1400°) burning with catalyst is good 
but expensive. Perhaps some way will be found to reuse 
this heat by turning it back into the oven. 


Q: Are presses capable of handling aluminum sheets? 

ApaME: We have not been called upon to make any 
changes. At one plant an air blast is being used to hold 
down the sheets during feeding and delivery. 


Q: Is there a coater available for continuous strip 
coating? 
Spies: We are developing one at Wagner. Not avail- 
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UNCLE SAM GIVES YOU 36% DEPRECIATION 
ALLOWANCE on the first 10,000 of your investment 


CONSOLIDATED GIVES YOU A 1,000 XMAS BONUS 
on every PEARL 25 delivered before the end of 1958 


» A PEARL 25 GIVES YOU 50% MORE PRODUCTION,,,. 


or an average bonus of more than 5900.00 per month 


YOU CAN ACTUALLY PAY FOR YOUR PEARL 29 
IN THE FIRST YEAR! 
au bs in addition you will have - 





POSITIVE STREAM FEEDER—trouble-free 5  PHOTRONIC SHEET CONTROL optically 9 FULL COVERAGE INKING with four large 








from onion skin to heavy cardboards checks the sheet to register guides form rollers of varying diameters 

2 ELECTRIC PAPER FEED CONTROL 6 NYLON BRUSH DAMPENER 10  DROP-FOUNTAIN easy wash-up and accur 
automatically trips press for controlled, trouble-free dampening resetting without further adjustments 

3 MICROMETER GRIPPER ADJUSTMENT with 7 FORM ROLLER ADJUSTMENT 11 EASY ACCESS TO PLATE and blanket 
side guide settings outside the press Easily accessible from outside the press enables quicker makeready 

4 MICROMETER CYLINDER ADJUSTMENT & INK DISTRIBUTOR ROLLER—simplified 12 NON-STOP DELIVERY permits 
Accurate, predetermined settings adjustment, infinite control of oscillation unloading at full speed 
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able before next NMDA meeting, however. 


Q: What about presses for coiled tinplate? 

ApDAME: Hoe has been investigating this development 
since 1939, and will make changes as needed. So far 
large can companies are the only users. 


Q: Has there been any success on a blanket type 


coating roll? 


whole core. 





Spies: Several blanket rolls have been built. Nothing 
successful yet for spot coating. Economy is apparent in 
the fact that a blanket is much cheaper to ship than the 


Both the speakers and the audience considered the 


panel discussion quite a successful feature of the conven- 


tion and several decorators expressed the hope that it 


would become a regular feature of these annual meetings.* 











Aluminum for Metal Decorating 


ETAL decorators are vitally in- 

terested in the use of aluminum 
in and, consequently, are interested 
in answers to such questions as: 

1. What kind of aluminum? 

2. What will be involved in coat- 
ing and lithographing alu- 
minum as compared with deco- 
rating competitive commercial 
metals? 

3. What are the corrosion re- 
sistant qualities of aluminum? 

4. What are the advantages in the 
use of aluminum? 

For a number of years, the Alu- 
minum Company of America, through 
its Closure Division, has been en- 
gaged in coating aluminum for clos- 
ure work by means of roller coating 
machines. The baking of these coated 
sheets was first done in gas fired box 
ovens. Later, the so-called “A” type 
conveyor or hump-back ovens were 
introduced. This type of oven was 
used for a good many years until the 
straight conveyor type gas fired ovens 
entered the picture. 

In 1937, a well organized litho- 
graphic department was set up which 
included an offset lithographic press, 
conveyor oven, photocomposing 
room, press plate department, to- 
gether with trained personnel to run 
the department in an efficient manner. 
With this background experience as 
a foundation, I will try to answer the 
questions outlined above. As a first 
step, let me explain the terminology 
of aluminum and its alloys as they 


From a talk presented at the National 
Metal Decorators Association convention, 
Washington, D. C., Oct. 6-8, 1958. 
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By George L. McClain 


Aluminum Co. of America 


fit into the picture of metal decorat- 
ing. 

The color of aluminum resembles 
silver except for a bluish cast. The 
metal has a specific gravity of 2.70, 
which is approximately one-fourth to 
one-third that of competitive common 
metals. 


Types of Aluminum 

The wrought alloys, from which 
sheet aluminum is rolled, are of two 
types: nonheat-treatable and_heat- 
treatable. The nonheat-treatable al- 
loys, such as 1100, 3003, and 5052 
cover a wide range of properties. 
Since alloys strain-harden as they are 
formed, a greater amount of work 
can be done on them if the softer 
tempers are used as a starting point. 

The heat-treatable alloys, because 
of their higher strengths, are used 
primarily for structures such as air- 
planes, bridge flooring, and other 
types of structural work where heavy 
duty is required. 

The 1100 designation is applied to 
commercially pure aluminum, the 
3003 to an aluminum manganese al- 
loy, and 5052 to an aluminum- 
magnesium-chrominum alloy. 

For many purposes the strength of 
1100 and 3003 are entirely adequate. 
The greater strength of 3003 is some- 
times preferred, in spite of the some- 
what greater ease of forming 1100. 

The types of aluminum alloys 
coated as flat sheet with subsequent 
forming have usually been the 1100 
and 3003 alloys; the temper and 
gauge will depend on the article to 
be manufactured. The temper is des- 


ignated as 0 for annealed or dead 
soft, as H-14 for an intermediate de- 
gree of hardness, and as H-18 for the 
full hard material. 

We have found in the manufacture 
of closures that 3003 aluminum has 
performed satisfactorily in the ma- 
jority of cases. This alloy and some 
of the other aluminum alloys used 
for closures are available in the inter- 
mediate tempers with minimum tend- 
encies for earing. This characteristic 
is well known to users of competitive 
metals, and we are quite happy in the 
knowledge that aluminum can _ be 
produced with this same non-earing 
property. 

Our closure experience with 5052 
aluminum alloy has been rather 
limited, but as new facts are obtained 
and experience grows, this alloy may 
find a place in closure and can manu- 
facturing operations. 


Clean the Sheet First 
For successful coating and decor- 
ating, it is usually necessary to clean 
the aluminum sheet before coating or 
printing. One cleaning method that 
has been used successfully, consists 
of applying cleaning naphtha with an 
initial boiling point of 160°F and a 
complete distillation range of 380°F- 
382°F, by means of a roller coating 
machine. By appropriate controls, 
both sides of the sheet are brought 
into contact with the cleaning naphtha 
while going through the coating ma- 
chine. 
Following coating, the sheet passes 
through a conveyor tunnel oven with 
the oven air temperature at 425°F 
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= BROTHERS Metal Decorating Ovens, built 
in a variety of types, are known for their excellence 
because Young Brothers engineers have a funda- 
mental understanding of the baking and drying 
problems of the Metal Decorating Industry. Their 
“*know-how"’ is based on 60 years of experience 
building individually designed ovens for all baking 
and drying processes. 


A metal decorating oven is a highly mechanized 
production unit in a specialized field — and it will 
only perform to maximum efficiency if it has been 
built by men thoroughly experienced in every phase 
of oven engineering. 


Through their specialized experience, Young 
Brothers engineers constantly develop new and bet- 
ter methods of handling, heating, and moving air 

. for faster, more efficient production . . . for 
more automatic and accurate controls so vital to the 
synchronized operation of the production lines. New 
light weight rigid, tubular wickets reduce conveyor 
load and help to eliminate sheet marking. Reduces 
necessity for wicket preheating. 


You can be sure of the best when you select a Young 
Brothers Oven because it is the product of the finest 
experience in the industry — that is why it will bring 
added profits out of your production. 


Investigate the advantages of Young Brothers Ovens 
today — details are available to you without 
obligation. 


YOUNG BROTHERS Co. 


1839 Columbus Road Cleveland 13, Ohio 
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D.1.F. Metal Decorating Oven with zone control and recuperative cooling 
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for a cycle of 20 minutes (approxi- 
mately five minutes at peak tempera- 
ture). The temperature may vary be- 
tween 420° to 450°F and still clean 
the surface. Other types of solvents 
are suitable for removing any oil, but 
tests should be made to determine how 
clean a surface is obtained by the use 
of other solvents. 

The Aluminum Company of Amer- 
ica has also used and is investigating 
other types of cleaning methods and 
coating practices, among which are 
(1) vapor degreasing and (2) elec- 
trolytic cleaning. 

We have been able to coat and 
lithograph oven-cleaned metal satis- 
factorily as well as metal that was 
vapor degreased. Electrolytic cleaning 
still is in the experimentea! stage and 
a complete operating procedure is not 
available at this time. 

Clean aluminum can be automati- 
cally fed by means of a pile feeder, 
which is of the same type as that used 
in the tinplate decorating industry. 
It has been our experience that both 
tinplate, blackplate and aluminum can 
be run interchangeably on the same 
equipment. 


( Continued on Page 97) 





Brevities 











James McNamee has been named 
national sales manager for gravure 
and flexographic inks by the Sinclair 
& Valentine Co. 

a 

L. J. Lacroix has been named East- 
ern division sales manager of Brown 
& Bigelow, St. Paul, with headquar- 
ters in New York. 

@ 

CentraL Paper Co., Newark and 
Trenton, N. J., will hold a paper semi- 
nar at the Hotel Douglas in Newark 
on Jan. 20, 27, Feb. 3 and 10. 


& 
J. Tatnaty Lea, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed Southeastern sales manager 
for Riegel Paper Corp. 


* 
Ap LitHo Press of San Francisco, 
owned by Bert Hons, has moved to 
a larger plant at 363 Sixth St. 
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Operation 
Count Down 


A prominent metal decorator is 
basing its sales approach on an “Op- 
eration Count Down” theme, involv- 
ing reduction of number of colors 
for labels on metal. Crown Cork & 
Seal Co., Inc., Philadelphia, has had 
quite a bit of success in paring down 
the number of colors on decorating 
jobs, while still maintaining the qual- 
ity of reproduction desired by the 
customer. 

In one example, the number of 
colors used for Schmidt’s Silver 
Noggin beer can was reduced from 
four to three. The primary appeal of 
the label was the silvery strength of 
the design. By reworking the design, 
Crown eliminated a color and re- 
created a design which gives further 
emphasis to the silver emblem. 


In another instance, the Lucky 
Lager Beer label, which formerly. re- 
quired five colors, was produced in 
three, by taking advantage of blend- 
ing hues. 

To show that lithography could do 
the same money-saving job for cans 
requiring light-fast colors, two flats 
of the American Oil Company’s Super 
Permalube label are also used as ex- 
amples. In reworking this label de- 
sign, Crown experts reduced the num- 
ber of passes through the press from 
five to four. 


In commenting on the importance 
of reviewing existing labels, Edward 
P. Stuart, can sales manager, said: 
“Recent studies of more than 1,200 
manufacturers, representing a wide 
variety of industries, have shown that 
more than half of them feel they 
should revamp their packaging. Other 
surveys give a thought-provoking rev- 
elation: 35 percent of companies mak- 
ing a package change report a 10 
percent sales increase; 40 percent re- 
port up to a 30 percent sales gain; 
and 5 percent report boosts as much 
as 500 percent.” 

Diagnosis of label problems by ex- 
perienced specialists reveals that 
originally many expensive multi- 
colored labels were hastily selected to 
meet new self-service market needs, 
and now fail to hold up under today’s 


intense competition. In many cases, 
the same or better sales impact can 
be achieved at lower cost by rework- 
ing the label, according to Crown. 

Examination of established labels 
discloses that in a number of cases 
they can be recreated to retain the 
details of the established design while 
eliminating as many as three un- 
needed colors through hue blending. 
Other labels, which lean heavily on 
strong design appeal, have been im- 
proved by emphasizing the design 
through the elimination of super- 
fluous colors. 

e 


National Appoints Colwell 


Harold R. Colwell has been appointed 
marketing administrative manager for Na- 
tional Can Corporation. Colwell most re- 
cently was director of advertising and 
market research for Vulcan Containers, 
Inc., Bellwood, Ill. He will assist W. 
Howard Winters, marketing manager, in 
such activities as sales promotian, market- 
ing research, sales forecasting, budgeting, 
advertising, public relations and distribu- 
tion for cans and Colorware lithographed 
metal housewares. 


Canco To Build Plate Plant 

American Can Co. has announced 
plans to erect a modern one-story 
building adjacent to its Bellwood, Ill. 
warehouse to house facilities for de- 
signing and producing lithographic 
printing plates. 

The new structure, which will con- 
tain approximately 43,000 sq. ft. of 
floor area, will house the 140 employes 
now engaged in plate engraving work 
in a leased building in Chicago. 

The plates are used in Canco divi- 
sion plants for applying multi-color 
labels directly to metal sheets from 
which containers are fabricated. 
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Courtesy, The Texas Company. Printed on Velvetone, basis 25x38-80 (160M) 


WALLA VELVETONE 


semi-dull coated 


VELVETONE, with 120 screen deep-etched cuts, shows the 
most minute detail as well as shadows; works easily on the 


press; and reduces expense, delays and trouble for the printer. 
Carried in stock by merchants: 


Basis 25 x 38 35 x 45 
70 140 232 
80 160 


Made by THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY, Saugerties, N. Y. 
Specialists in Coated Papers since 1888 


CANTINE’S LETTERPRESS COATED: Hi-Arts + Ashokan + M.-C 


Folding Book * M-C Folding Cover * Zena * Velvetone * Softone * 
Esopus Tints * Esopus Postcard 


CANTINE’S OFFSET COATED: Hi-Arts Litho C 1S + Zenagloss C 2S 
Zenagloss Cover C 2 S « Lithogloss C 1S «+ Catskill Litho C 15S °« 
Catskill Offset C 2 S + Esopus Posteard C 2 S « Esopus Tints * Dull 
Offset C 2S 











Index to Artieles Published in 
Modern Lithography in 1958 


With titles, authors, month and page listed 
chronologically under subject headings, 
and a cross index «f§ authors’ names. 


1. Management 


Mo. 

Mendle Celebrates 50th Anniyersary 

By Mildred Weiler.............. Jan. 
Neo Printing: Duplicator to Web in 

NN se isis b's othe 0% 6% Feb. 
Building a Business on Creative Color 

By Mildred Weiler ............. Feb. 
Where Are We Going in 1958?....... Feb. 
Printing Modernization 

By John W. Rockefeller, Jr. ...... Feb. 
Lebanon Valley Offset Story ......... March 
Are We Slipping? 

my Gee. B.A. Ribler, .. 20.53.55: March 
Western P. & L. Training Program.... April 
Offset for Newspapers? 

By John W. Rockefeller, Jr....... May 
New Method for Depreciation 

By Frederick T. Marston ........ June 
Shore of Dati Piste... . 6... 6.5 200s June 
Are You Making a Fair Profit? 

By John B. Osborn............. June 
Profit Sharing and Pension Planning 

By I. Austin Kelly, Ill.......... June 
‘Why People Pick Peck’ ............ July 
Costs—Do You Know Yours? 

By Frank R. Turner, Jr. ........ July 
Trends in Litho Bargaining 

By Quentin O. Young .......... July 
People Are More Important Than 

Machines 

See ee eee July 
Ross-Gould: Every Man an Owner 

Re OU. . evneciceces Aug. 
Giving Information to Management 

By Jock Kromberg ............. Aug. 
Where Is Litho Growing? 

(Census Analysis) ............. Sept 
Conversion To Offset Aired by 

OOO ET CTC Sept. 
Why We Advertise 

EE 5 5 os once ctvmacds Sept. 
Panel Debates: Is Color Control 

EE co dbRG 62 KN Fea CC ERAS Sept. 
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Mo. 
Shall I Go Into Web-Offset? ........ Oct. 
ALA Break—What Does It Mean?.... Oct. 
Letterpress Awakes 
By Michael H. Bruno .......... Oct. 


Depreciation: Getting Your Money’s Worth? 


By Milton Hudders ............ Oct. 
Gousha To Put Names on Maps 

Bs I on 0 ion ach ona Nov 
Web-Offset Will Outstrip Other 

Processes 

By Hyman Safran ............. Nov 
‘How I Made My First Million .. . 

SEE Niinree eee ade sdeoe's Nov 
Offset Growing for Cartons 

re ee ee Nov 
Safety Slumps in Graphic Arts 

ee Ieee neve cvays Dec. 
Census Shows Litho Growth.......... Dec. 


2. Sales and Promotion 


Printing Week Roundup ............ Jan. 
-Imagination and Service Are 

BCE E eee Jan. 
Building a Business on Creative Color 

By Mildred Weiler ............. Feb. 
Selling Lithographic Displays......... Feb. 
Outdoor Advertising Award Winners.. March 
LNA Award Winners ............-- April 
‘Why People Pick Peck’............. July 
Duenewald Direct Mail Campaign. .... Aug. 
Why We Advertise 

A aie peo iweseec cesses Sept. 
There Is No Bottom Price! 

By Harold B. Pressman ........ Nov 
Self-Advertising Awards ........... Nov 
Who Should Buy the Printing? 

By Paul L. Brink.............. Dec. 


3. Metal Lithography 
New Applications of Synthetics 


By Bruce W. Hubbard .......... Jan 
Financing New Equipment 
By Jesse A. Swaney ...........- Feb. 
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Metal Decorating in England 


(Part 1) 

By John Matthews ............. March 

ie ERS oe SR a SR April 

is ning nod Rae sw ses)0 e's May 
American Can Expands Vernon, 

NE na dicta itin sae'Gs- + 036s June 
Future of the Can Looks Bright...... July 
Continental Can Plant (Paterson, N. J.) Aug. 
NMDA To Meet in Pittsburgh....... Sept. 
NMDA Meeting in Pittsburgh........ Oct. 
Big Can Expansion Forecast......... Oct. 
Crown Solves Label Problem........ Oct. 
Crown Modernizing in Baltimore.... . Oct. 
NMDA Draws Big Crowd Despite 

ML Sie as ay S55 a e555 0 os Nov. 
Jomac Develops New Roller for 

ETT ee ee Nov. 
Canco Opens Hillside Coil Plant...... Dec 
What’s New In Metal Decorating?.... Dec 
Aluminum in Metal Decorating 

By George L. McClain.......... Dec. 
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4. Copy Preparation and Design 


Encyclopedias by Offset............. Jan. 
Art and Copy for Offset 

By William J. Stevens........... Jan. 
OM gre aGik x bie <s-o > 00.0» © Jan. 


Screen Tints for Lithography 


By John Scouller ....).......... March 
ATF Typesetter Demonstrated for Press April 
Lithographers Manual: Review of 

Vol. 1 

By Herbert P. Paschel .......... April 
Lithographers Win Many Box Awards 

ee April 


STA Prizes Won in the Press Room 
et eee eee June 
Monsanto Magazine Profits 
from Photocomposition 


By Mildred Weiler 


34 


36 
43 


43 


30 


5. Camera, Photography, Color 


Cerrection 
Photographic Clinic, 
By Herbert P. Paschel 
Appeared in each issue: Jan., 60; 
Feb., 66; March, 69; April, 61; 
May, 75; June, 83; July, 51; 
Aug., 55; Sept., 103; Oct., 71; 
Nov., 62; Dec., 46. 
Halftone Screen and Line Ratio 


By Gyen P. Maden ............. Jan. 
Camera Lens Care 
A SD eee Feb. 


LogEtronics: Photographic Device for 
Offset 
By Robert L. Yinger 
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Masking, Color Separation, 
By John M. Lupo, Jr. 
Part 1, May, 26; II, June, 58; 
Ill, July, 28; IV, Aug., 40; 
V, Sept., 59; VI, Oct., 46; VII, 
Nov., 38. (Entire series reprinted 
by Mopern LITHOGRAPHY at $2 a 


copy) 
Balanced Process Inks 
By Dr. Paul J. Hartsuch ........ July 


Tests with Arc Lamps 
By Richard N. Norman 
Control of Photocomposition Quality 
By Frank H. Smith and R. E. Snell Dec. 
Using the Rotary Flash Stop 
By Robert L. Yinger............ Dec. 
Barnes Press Uses Roll-Film Camera.. Dec. 


47 


67 


33 


40 
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6. Platemaking, Stripping, Proving 


Quality Control in Platemaking 

(Part II) 

By Albert R. Materazzi.......... Jan. 
Wipes: Towels and Paper Materials 


ees 6 inn 4-50 4 n in 9 April 
Pitman Markets S-T Process for 

CED is hc 5 es Sas April 
Helping the Stripper Do a Better Job 

By K. W. Beattie ........ scale acter June 
More Helpful Hints for the Stripper 

By K. W. Beattie (Part I)....... Aug. 

Rass 545 5e 4.055 Sept. 
Proving: Which Press To Use? 

By Herbert P. Paschel ......... Sept. 
Rutherford Demonstrates New 

ee Sept. 


7. Presswork, Ink, Varnishing 


Litho Production Clinic, By Theodore 
F, Makarius (Succeeded by Frank 
Arbolino) Appeared every other 
issue: Jan., 72; March, 69; May, 
73; July, 49; Sept., 104; Nov., 60. 

Color Consistency Is Big Problem 


By Michael H. Bruno ........... Jan. 
Neo Printing Co.: Duplicator To Web 

Bk ee Feb. 
Web-Offset at Franklin Litho Co...... March 
Miehle Announces Two New Presses.. March 
LTF Color Survey 

By Frank M, Preucil............ March 
ee er ree March 
Wipes: Towels and Paper Materials for 

BR 5.000 oan dA aw east sence April 
3-M Stages Touring ‘Print-o-Rama’... April 
How To Lithograph on Foil 

By James T. Trousdaie.......... May 
Magnetic Inks for Checks............ May 
Balanced Process Inks 

By Dr. Paul J. Hartsuch ........ July 
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Checking Press Cylinders ........... Aug. 
‘Dam of Air’ Dampener ............ Aug. 
Small Presses Are Big Business 

By John C. Jackson............. Sept. 
Shall I Go Into Web-Offset?......... Oct 
Run the Press—Don’t Let It Run You! 

Dew aner Garde ..........+5.. Oct. 


Magnetic Ink for Lithography 

By L. F. Miller and C. B. Blake... Oct. 
Web-Offset Will Outstrip Other Processes 

By Hyman Safran ............. Nov. 


8. Paper 


Handling Paper in the Pressroom 


2 8 A” as ar Feb. 
Paper for Web-Offset 

By Kenneth L. Wallace.......... June 
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By Charles H. Borchers.......... Dec. 

9. Historical 

Mendle Celebrates 50th Anniversary 

By Mildred Weiler ............. Jan. 
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10. General (Including Conventions) 


Encyclopedias by Offset ............. Jan. 
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ly Mddred Weiler .......:..... Jan 
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Notes on My European Trip 

By Michael H. Bruno............ Feb. 
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Printing Modetnization 

By John W. Rockefeller, Jr....... Feb. 
The Lithographer’s Hand 

By Dr. W. Schweisheimer March 
LTF Elects Donaldson at Chicago 

eee ee eee March 
NALC, LNA Plan Annual 

NN aes wis v4'x's's Kane March 
Lithographers Manual: Review of Vol. 1 

By Herbert P. Paschel........... April 


SGAA Plans Convention in Louisville.. April 
Special LNA and NALC Convention 
Section (Comments by Oscar 


Whitehouse, Carl N. Reed)...... April 
Development of Collotype 
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Many Americans at DRUPA Fair..... May 


LNA ‘Looks To Future’ at Phoenix... May 
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Offset Gains in 50 Books............ May 
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New Developments in Litho 

By John W. Rockefeller, Jr....... June 
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In today’s world COLOR sells every- 
thing! Never have you so needed to 
capture COLOR in all its facets...deli- 
cate tones, flaming contrasts, deep 
hues, velvety blacks. TANTONE, the 
modern roller for modern lithography, 
best translates the color waiting in 
inks into the powerful reality of the 
printed page! 


WE’VE CAPTURED THE KINGDOM OF 


and we make it yours with 





















our New, New Lithographic Roller developed for today’s tricky FAST-SET INKS 


TANTONE will give you MORE trouble-free 
impressions ., . every day .. . from every press 
in your shop! 


Because TANTONE Lithographic Rollers have 
been skillfully developed . . . and convincingly 
PROVED ... for today’s fast-set inks. 


They win friends ...and influence pressmen .. . 
because they are easy to clean... and KEEP 
CLEAN! 


And they whittle down press costs... and 
plump up profits .. . because they are rugged 
to take rough handling without damage 
throughout a long, busy, and beautiful life. 


Get the full story. Write, wire, phone or call on 


IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING CO. 


2512 W. 24th St. 21-24 Thirty-ninth Avenue 6069-6073 Maywood Ave. 5238 Peachtree Road, NE 
Chicago 8, Ill. Long Island City 1, N. Y..; Huntington Park, Cal. Chamblee, Ga. 
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NEWS about the TRADE 








LNA Now LPNA 

The change in name of the Lithog- 
raphers National Association to the 
Lithographers & Printers National 
Association, Inc. has been officially 
‘certified by the Secretary of State in 
Albany, New York. 

The new name, which is now in 
effect, was approved by the Associa- 
tion’s membership in June, 1958. 

* 
Elects Schmid President 

Robert M. Schmid, former vice 
president and secretary, has been 
elected president and treasurer of 
Trautmann, Bailey & Blampey, 13 
Laight St., New York, succeeding his 
son-in-law, Richmond Heuvel, who 
died in October. 

Mr. Schmid is the brother of the 
late Charles P. Schmid who headed 
the 73-year-old lithographic firm until 
his death in December, 1956. 

Other officers elected are Gottlieb 
Basler, assistant treasurer and secre- 
tary and John E. Miller, executive 
vice president in charge of art and 
sales. Edward Heuvel, father of Rich- 
mond, was elected a director. 

. 
ALA and ITU Meet 

Top officers of the Amalgamated 
Lithographers of America and _ the 
International Typographical Union 
held a meeting in French Lick, Ind., 
last month on jurisdictional problems 
arising from technological improve- 
ments in the graphic arts. Further 
meetings are scheduled this month 
in New York. , 


WP & L Buys Golden Book Line 

Golden Books, formerly published 
by Simon & Schuster, Inc., has been 
purchased by Western Printing & 
Lithographing Co., and Affiliated 
Publishers, Inc., a subsidiary of 
Pocket Books, Inc. The two pur- 


78 


chasers have formed a jointly owned 
publishing firm, Golden Press, Inc., 
to handle the Golden Book line. 

Albert R. Leventhal, president of 
Western’s creative book division, 
Artists & Writers Press, has been 
named president of the new company 
in addition to his present duties. 

Approximately 500,000,000 Golden 
Books have been sold since they were 
introduced in 1942. 

* 
New Plant For Arkansas 

Arkansas Printing and Lithograph- 
ing Co. is moving into a new $375,- 
000 plant at 2400 Commercial Drive 
early this month after 29 years at 
its previous location. 

Printing operations will occupy ap- 
proximately 25,000 sq. ft. on the first 
floor of the three-story plant with 
letter presses on one side of the floor 
and litho presses on the other. Finish- 
ing equipment will be in the center. 





Miss Eurlyne Howell, Warner Bros. star- 
let and holder of such beauty titles as 
Miss Louisiana and Miss U. S. A., has 
been named Miss Perfect Type for 1959 
as part of the Printing Week celebrations 
scheduled for Jan 11-17. She is shown 
here with Albert L. Kolb, president of 
the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen and the winning Print- 
ing Week poster. 


Pittsburgh Firms Merge 

Arthur H. Gratz, president of Her- 
bick & Held and Francis A. Roney, 
president and general manager of the 
Colonial Press, both of Pittsburgh, 
have announced a merger of their 
two firms, effective Oct. 30. 

“This move will enable both com- 
panies to offer customers a consider- 
ably more diversified service,” Mr. 
Gratz said, “and will let each of us 
take on some of the jobs we were 
formerly unable to handle because of 
the nature of our other work.” 

Herbick & Held was founded in 
1903 and Colonial Press in 1919. 

Mr. Gratz, who joined his company 
in 1949 and was named president in 
1957, will remain as head of the ex- 
panded organization. Mr. Roney, who 
joined Colonial in 1923, has been 
president since 1936. He will continue 
as president of the subsidiary com- 
pany. 


Named UP & P Comptroller 

Earl C. Gassenheimer has been 
elected corporate comptroller of 
United Printers & Publishers, Inc. He 
was formerly vice president, treasurer 
and director of American Sinteel 
Corp. 

Mr. Gassenheimer will be responsi- 
ble for the fiscal control of United’s 
four divisions. 


New Milprint Chairman 

Roland N. Ewens, president of Mil- 
print, Inc., was elected chairman of 
the board at a recent meeting of the 
company’s board of directors. He 
succeeds William Heller, a co-founder 
of the firm, who will continue his 
association with the firm in an ad- 
visory capacity and as a director. 
Arthur Snapper is the new president. 
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Dallas Printing Plant Uses TV 
The use of television cameras at 

various . stages of the production 

cycle has proved to be excellent pub- 





lic relations, in addition to saving 
time and money, Mayo Brothers, Dal- 
las Printing and lithographing firm, 
reports. 


Several months ago the organiza- 
tion ordered several cameras from 
Electron Corp., and spotted them at 
key locations throughout the plant. 
Now, without stepping out of his of- 
fice, Maxey Mayo, president, can 
watch the presses in action, check 
copy and production flow, and con- 
duct customers on a plant tour. 

Customers in the front office are 
impressed when you flip a dial, point 
and say, “There’s your job now, on 
that press,” Mr. Mayo says. 

The camera used in closed-circuit 
television weighs approximately 10 
lbs. The monitor, which has a 17 x 
24” viewing screen, weighs about 35 
lbs. A rotary switch serves as the 
“channel selector” for scanning dif- 
ferent areas of the shop where a 
camera may be positioned. Some 25 
lenses are available, including a tele- 
scopic one for bringing objects into 
closer focus, such as for proofreading, 
and a wide-angle one for viewing 
large areas. Normal interior lighting 
is sufficient to televise an image, Elec- 
tron officials report. 

The camera which Mayo uses is 
portable and can be affixed to a 
standard tripod or mounted onto a 
wall or ceiling. The entire camera is 
about 15” iong, 7” wide and 6” high. 

“Just how extensively closed-cir- 
cuit television may be used in the 
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printing industry is difficult to deter- 
mine,” Mr. Mayo comments, “but in 
production, sales and the fostering of 
good public relations, it does offer 
definite avenues for progress.” 


Higgins-McArthur Enlarges 
Higgins-McArthur, Atlanta printer 
and lithographer, has announced 
plans for the construction of a 7,500 
sq. ft. extension to its plant at 302 
Hayden St., scheduled for completion 
in early 1959, The firm has also pur- 
chased a new multi-color offset press. 
The 35-year old firm recently un- 
derwent a management change when 
Kent B. Higgins, president, and other 


‘company officers purchased the inter- 


est in the business owned by the late 
Richard N. McArthur, co-founder of 
the company. 

Other recently elected company of- 
ficers are Edmund D. Hughes, execu- 
tive vice president; John S. McKenzie, 
vice president; and George W. Mose- 
ley, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Moseley 
is also general manager of the firm. 


NYEPA Sponsors Web Panel 

The Lithographic Division of the 
New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation sponsored a workshop on web- 
offset presses on Oct. 28 which showed 
that web-offset presses could be used 
profitably by smaller shops on press 
runs of only a few thousand. 

Panel members pointed out that if 
a shop has a large number of similar 
jobs that require only a plate change, 
webs could be used to advantage. 

Donald B. Thrush, Westport Litho 
Inc., presided over the panel, which 
consisted of W. Howell Lee, American 
Type Founders; Reginald Wardley; 
Edward Blank, NYEPA; and Charles 
Latham, NYEPA. 


Houston Of R-C-S Dies 

George H. Houston, vice president, 
secretary-treasurer and a director of 
Rolph-Clark-Stone Ltd., Toronto, died 
Nov. 2. 

Mr. Houston was an associate di- 
rector of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation and had served as presi- 
dent of the Canadian Lithographers 
Association for two terms. 





Conducts Clinic Series 

The Barton Press, 138 Washington 
St., Newark 2, held the first in a 
series of six clinics on creative adver- 
tising design and practical produc- 
tion on Nov. 25. The next one will 
be on Jan. 27. 

The first clinic was devoted to 
modern methods of preparing art for 
color reproduction and featured talks 
by Leonard Janklow of The Dobbs 
Co., New York, and Angelo Pustorino 
of Daniel Murphy, Inc., also in New 
York. 

The program, preceded by a buffet 
supper, consisted of a discussion and 
presentation of techniques, materials 
and methods of copy preparation. 


R. I. Printers Hear Sommer 

Donald E. Sommer, secretary of 
the Master Printers Section of Print- 
ing Industry of America, Inc., was 
the featured speaker at a dinner 
meeting of Rhode Island printers 
Nov. 13, at Johnson’s Hummocks. 

The meeting was the second in an 
educational series sponsored by the 
Graphic Arts Institute of New Eng- 
land which is open to anyone engaged 
in any phase of the printing industry. 

Mr. Sommer discussed manage- 
ment problems of special concern to 
small, non-union plants. 


. 
New Litho Firm In Virginia 

Blue Ridge Lithographic Corp., 
3414 Memorial Ave., Lynchburg, Va., 
a newly formed corporation employ- 
ing 10 persons, will formally open for 
business Dec. 1. 

The firm plans to specialize in 
color process printing, advertising 
and art service on both a local and 
national basis. 


Voigt Honored 

Elmer G. Voigt, Western Printing 
& Lithographing Co., Racine, presi- 
dent of the Education Council of the 
Graphic Arts, was honored recently 
by the American Vocational Associ- 
ation of the Graphic Arts Association 
of Wisconsin for his work in helping 
to establish and promote adequate ed- 
ucation and training in the graphic 
arts. He was presented with the AVA 
award of merit. 
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Trojan 3D gummed printing papers 


Here at last is a gummed paper that permits printing at the same 
rate as ungummed paper! Reason: 3D—a new method of processing 
developed exclusively for the Trojan line. It gives these papers 
complete dimensional stability ... makes them lie perfectly flat even 
under adverse humidity conditions. 


Trojan Gummed Papers take ink exceptionally well, too. You’ll find 
colors spring to life... black-and-white bounce with vividness. 


Try Trojan 3D Gummed Papers on your own printing presses. 

One run should convince you it pays! Write today for free 

sample sheets to: Dept. ML-1258, The Gummed Products Company, 
Troy, Ohio. 


The Gummed Products Company 
Troy, Ohio ¢ Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company 
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Haloid Holds Business Show 

The use of a microfilm camera, die- 
cut tabulating cards and a xerograph- 
ic device called the Copyflo 24 con- 





Xerox Copyflo 24 continuous printer 
shown at the Copyrama show in New 
York and other cities, sponsored by 
Haloid Xerox Inc., Rochester, N. Y 


tinuous printer to solve the problem 
of copying engineering drawings 
quickly, economically and accurately, 
was shown at Copyrama, a traveling 
business show sponsored by Haloid 
Xerox Inc., in various parts of the 
country last month. 

The show, in New York the week of 
Oct. 28, and Philadelphia, Nov. 11-13, 
demonstrated how, by using xero- 
graphy, a piece of microfilm, less than 
2" wide, could be turned into black- 
and-white prints up to 24” wide. 

The system has three basic steps: 
the copying onto microfilm of orig- 
inal drawings or tracings; the auto- 
matic mounting of processed micro- 
film frames into die-cut apertures of 
data-processed cards; and insertion of 
the cards into a Copyflo printer which 
can turn out printed material at the 
rate of 20 feet a minute. 

The show opened with a talk by 
Joseph C. Wilson, president of the 
company. He also spoke in Washing- 
ton, San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


Attacks Billboard Curbs 

Pointing out that national brand- 
name advertising is essential to the 
communications indusiries of Amer- 
ica, Robert E. Kenyon, Jr., president, 


Magazine Publishers Association, 
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Inc., last month wrote Bertram D. 
Tallamy, Federal Highways Adminis- 
trator, opposing proposed restrictions 
on billboards along new federally- 
financed highways. 

Mr. Kenyon made clear he consi- 
dered protection of America’s scenery 
desirable, and pointed out that the 
magazine industry is in competition 
with outdoor advertising and is not 
directly affected by the proposed bill- 
board curb, but nevertheless consid- 
ers the bill unfair. 

The proposed regulation, which has 
been attacked by advertisers and me- 
dia associations alike, would increase 
state highway subsidies if they pro- 
hibited featuring of brand-names or 
trade marks on highway signs, limited 
the size of billboards to 60 sq. ft. 
(standard posters measure 300 sq. 
ft.), and restricted them to advertis- 
ing services or commodities deemed 
important to motorists and sold with- 
in 12 miles of the billboard. 

® 
LTF Publishes Booklet 

The Lithographic Technical Foun- 
dation has published a small booklet 
entitled “Your Present and Future 
Profits.” 

The booklet, in a question and 
answer format, outlines the services 
offered by LTF and reviews some of 
the Foundation’s work in education 
and research. 

° 
Two Firms Merge 

Color-Tone, Inc., San Francisco, 
has been formed by the merger of 
Color-Tone Reproductions and Crom- 
ografic, Inc., both established firms 
specializing in color separations. 
James A. McVey of Color-Tone Re- 
productions, and Cromografic’s own- 
ers, Donald Leuder and Ebert Jensen, 
are partners in the new organization. 
It is located at 134 Battery St. 

. 
NYEPA Holds Web Workshop 

The Lithographic division of the 
New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation, on Oct. 28, held a workshop 
on the subject of web offset. 

On display were charts illustrating 
different types of web-offset presses 
and showing the hour-cost compari- 
sons with other types of presses. 





Advertising Show In March 

The seventh annual Advertising 
Essentials show will be held March 
30 to April 1 at the Biltmore Hotel in 
New York and will feature more than 
100 exhibits. 

Sponsored annually by the Adver- 
tising Trades Institute, the show is 
expected to attract approximately 
10,000 advertising managers, agency 
executives, sales promotion directors, 
printing buyers and others in related 


fields. 


New GA Organization 

The Graphic Arts Employers’ As- 
sociation has been formed to super- 
cede the Employing Lithographers As- 
sociation and the Employing Printers 
Association of San Francisco. The 
new organization comprises a litho- 
graphic division and a printing divi- 
sion representing the city’s lithogra- 
phers and letterpress printers. Other 
graphic arts groups may be included 
later. 

President of the GAEA is Carl R. 
Schmidt of Schmidt Lithograph Co., 
who has been president of the Em- 
ploying Lithographers Association, 
and who is also serving as chairman 
of the GAEA lithography division. 
Next year’s president will be the chair- 
man of the printing division. 

Vice chairman of the lithographic 
division is Ralph J. Wrenn of Stecher- 
Traung Lithograph Corp., San Fran- 
cisco. Secretary and general manager 


of the GAEA is Wayne C. Wade. 
a 


MLA Starts Discussion Series 

The Metropolitan Lithographers 
Assn., a New York lithographic em- 
ployers group, held the first of a 
series of round-table discussions on 
Oct. 21. The subject of the first meet- 
ing, attended by representatives of 12 
member firms, was the New York 
City sales tax and the conditions un- 
der which the tax on plates and color 
proofs would be paid by the cutomer. 


New Crocker Treasurer 

Raymond Jacobson has been named 
treasurer of H. S. Crocker Co., Inc., 
San Bruno, Cal., succeeding W. L. 
Peterson, who has retired. 
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FREE—Would you like a large 
two-color reproduction of this 
illustration by Robert Lopshire 
suitable for framing? Just 
drop us a line and ask for 
your free print of ‘Stock Car". 


Precise illustrations make fine reproductions 


when you use POWERLITH film 


The excellent qualities of Chemco’s Powerlith film are 
readily proved by comparative tests in your darkroom. It 
has exceptionally high contrast and produces extremely 
hard dots and crisp lines free from “squeeze-up” during 
development. Its sensitivity and fine balance over the entire 
scale produces halftone negatives of wide tonal range. 
Powerlith is available in both regular and thin base in 

14 sheet sizes and 19 roll sizes. 


Chemco’s Powerlith film and its darkroom 
companions, Powerdot Developer and 
Power-Fix, can improve the quality and 
efficiency of your platemaking operation... 
a fact we can prove by demonstration. They 
are the results of 34 years of constant 
research and development by Chemco... 
whose entire efforts are devoted solely to 
the manufacture of uniformly fine film, 
chemicals, cameras and equipment for 
photomechanical reproduction. 


CHEMCO PHOTOPRODUCTS CoO., INC. 
Main Office and Plant—Glen Cove, N. Y. 


Atlanta Boston Chicago Dallas 
Detroit New Orleans New York 
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Joseph Kristofer Dies 


Joseph A. Kristo- 
fer, for many years 
executive assistant 
manager of Printing 
Industry of Cleve- 
land, died Oct. 31, at 
the age of 48. He was 
widely known in the 
industry for labor- 
management negoti- 
ations and had ser- 
ved with PIC for 


more than 21 years. 





Institute Produces Calendar 

The Chicago Lithographic Institute 
has produced a 23 x 35” wall calendar 
on which the respective meeting dates 
of the Lithographers Club, Craftsmen, 
.Supplymen’s Guild and the Midwest 
Trade Plate Association are marked 
in addition to national convention 
dates. 

The calendar pad is mounted on a 
single sheet bearing a three-color 
lithographed picture which suggests 
the progress of the graphic arts from 
the monk transcribing a manuscript 
by hand to the modern litho press. 
The pads themselves are line work 
in four colors. Two editions are 
planned, each to cover a six month 
period. The first edition was released 
this month, and the next one will 
appear in May. 

The Chicago Litho Club will mail 
copies to its members and the other 
clubs are expected to do likewise. 
Production costs are being absorbed 
by the Institute and mailing costs by 
the clubs. 


More Letterhead Winners 

Whiting-Plover Paper Co., Stevens 
Point, Wis., has announced the Sep- 
tember winners in its 1958 Plover 
Bond Letterhead competition. 

Each month awards are presented 
to 10 printers, paper salesmen and 
companies whose letterheads are se- 
lected for excellence in that month’s 
entries. At the end of the year 24 
grand winners (12 printers and 12 
salesmen) will be selected from all 
the entries. 

September printer winners are 
Harry Timmins, Jr. of Harry Tim- 
mins Printing Co., Hollywood; Eu- 
gene Nance, The Transcript Co., 
Norman, Okla.; David Russ, Newark 
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Printing Co., Newark, N. J.; Harold 
Benzer, Ludben Printing and Sta- 
tionery Co., New York; Robert Trog- 
man, Creative Printing, Los Angeles; 
William Hensley, Abbey Lithog- 
raphers, Los Angeles; Glenn Wil- 
kens, The Twentieth Century Press, 
Inc., Chicago; Joseph H. Hennage, 
Jr., of Hennage Lithograph Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Mrs. Relta Gray, 
Pacific Printing Co., Seattle; and 
Raymond Cajka, Arrow Printing Co., 
Omaha. 


Hallenberg Press Moves 

Hallenberg Press, Inc., offset print- 
ers, has moved into a new one-story 
building at 11th and Chouteau Sts. 
in St. Louis. The plant, which covers 
7,000 sq. ft., is double the size of the 
firm’s former quarters at 114 No. 
7th St. 


CGAA Holds Convention 

The Canadian Graphic Arts Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention 
last month at the Queen Elizabeth 
Hotel in Montreal. 

Among the speakers were Arthur 
Johnson, Printing Industry of 
America, who spoke on “What is the 
Big Problem in Your Shop?” and 
George Laverdure and E. M. Prit- 
chard, of the Toronto Council of 
Printing Industries, who discussed 
union negotiations with special ref- 
erence to jurisdiction. 

One session dealt with new methods 
and techniques in photocomposition 
and another featured the showing of 
“Printing — A Future Unlimited”, a 
film produced by the Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry. 


Picks Three Lithographers 

Three lithographers were elected to 
serve as top officers of the Graphic 
Arts Institute of New England, Inc., 
at the annual meeting held at the 
University Club in Boston recently. 

William J. McFarlin, Jr., vice presi- 
dent of Recording & Statistical Corp., 
was re-elected president; Douglas F. 
Reilly, president of Buck Printing 
Co., was elected vice president; and 
Donald C. Hagar, president of the 
Rapid Service Press, Inc., was elected 
treasurer. 





Typesetters Discussed 

A panel on new developments in 
phototypesetting at the International 
Typographic Composition Associa- 
tion’s national convention in Los An- 
geles late in October, held the most 
interest for lithographers. 

Six representatives of companies 
manufacturing phototypesetters de- 
scribed their equipment in the great- 
est detail. Among the representatives 
were William Weber, Filmotype; 
Orson H. Udall, American Type 
Founders, Inc.; Robert T. McIntosh, 
Intertype Corp.; Rene Leach, Mer- 
genthaler Linotype Co.; Joseph P. 
Quigley, Lanston Monotype Co.; and 
Earl N. Godshall, Photon, Inc. 

All except the Filmotype machine, 
the Alphatype, were described in the 
October and earlier issues of MODERN 
LirHocrapHy. The Alphatype will be 
formally introduced to the trade after 
the first of the year. 

Mr. Weber said his firm’s machine 
uses a Smith-Corona electric type- 
writer as its keyboard and a separate 
machine as its exposure unit or caster. 
The keyboard is electrically con- 
nected to the Alphatype’s recorder 
unit. When it is operated, a signal is 
recorded on magnetic tape represent- 
ing each character as it is composed 
together with its set width, and at 
the end of each line the necessary 
justification information and other 
pertinent typographical data. 

Speed of the recorder unit is ap- 
proximately 60 words per minute, 
Mr. Weber said. It has provisions for 
double font selection (a total of 168 
characters), kerning control actuated 
at the operator’s discretion, an auto- 
matic quad-out control, an automatic 
quad-centering control, automatic 
leader control and double exposure 
feature which causes elimination of 
the character previously typed. 


Names Levy Vice President 

Rochester Polychrome Press, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y., has announced the 
appointment of Norman S. Levy as 
vice president and general manager 
in charge of plant operations. 

Mr. Levy was formerly superintend- 
ent of the offset department at Smith- 
Hart Printing Corp. 
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For trouble-free press performance specify 
Consolidated Double Coated Offset Papers 


Greater stability is just one of the big pluses you 
get from Consolidated’s double coating of offset 
printing papers. You can count on superior pick re- 
sistance and maximum uniformity, too. All add up 
to improved press performance-—better results. 


What’s more, you get these important double 
coating advantages in every Consolidated grade at 
no extra cost—PRODUCTOLITH, CONSOLITH GLOSS and 
CONSOLITH OPAQUE. 


See the difference! Ask your Consolidated Mer- 
chant for free trial sheets. Compare performance 
and cost with the offset paper you are now using. 
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You’ll find double coating makes Consolidated Off- 
set Printing Papers even greater values than before. 


Available only through your Consolidated Paper Merchant 


onaotdalece 
ENAMEL PRINTING PAPERS 


a complete line for offset and letterpress printing 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER AND PAPER COMPANY 
SALES OFFICES: 135 S. LASALLE ST. * CHICAGO 3, ILL. 
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Reynolds-Foley Enlarges 

The Reynolds-Foley Co., Jefferson- 
town, Ky., a suburb of Louisville, has 
added a 3,000 sq. ft. extension to its 
plant, which doubles the original floor 
space. The offset firm, which special- 


izes in creative printing for the adver- 





Honors Bernard Rosenstadt 

The Graphic Arts and Fine Paper 
division of Israel Bonds, on Nov. 19, 
honored Bernard S. Rosenstadt of 
Ardlee Service, for his “many years 
of service towards the establishment 
and upbuilding of the State of Israel 
and strong attachment to the prin- 
ciples of humanitarian service.” 

Mr. Rosenstadt is a former presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan Lithogra- 
phers Association, secretary of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation 
and board member of the National 
Association of Photo Lithographers. 

« 
New Presses For Safran 

Safran Printing Co., Detroit, re- 
ports important developments in high 
speed color printing of publications 
and catalogs incorporated in four 
recently installed rotary offset presses. 

The web-fed, heat-set presses, 82’ 
long and 12’ high, print both sides 
of the paper at the same time, in up 
to five colors on each side. A high- 
temperature oven in line with the 
presses instantly dries the ink, and 
then the paper is folded to the re- 
quired size at a reported rate of 
20,000 signatures an hour. 

The heat-set lithography process is 
employed in the High-Fidelity adver- 
tising inserts developed by Young & 
Rubicam and appearing in metropoli- 
tan newspapers. 

e 
Exhibits Old Lithographs 

The Library of Congress is cur- 
rently holding an exhibit of litho- 
graphed advertising posters that were 
sent in for copyright between the 
years 1837 and 1876. 

The show, entitled, “Nineteenth 
Century American Salesmanship,” 
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tising field, was founded in January, 
1956 and currently employs 20 per- 
sons. Equipment in the enlarged plant 
includes a Robertson 24” camera, two 
Harris offset presses and a recently in- 
stalled Miehle 41” two-color press, in 
addition to a complete bindery. 





will tour the country under the 
asupices of the Traveling Exhibit 
Service of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion after it closes in Washington, 
Dec. 31. 

One unusual piece, advertising 
burial cases and caskets, shows Abra- 
ham Lincoln’s funeral cortege passing 
New York City Hall. 

Sd 
Receives City Award 

American Decalcomania Co., Chi- 
cago, has been awarded the contract 
to furnish the city of Chicago with 
1959 vehicle license stickers. Under 
its terms 1,146,500 passenger auto 
stickers and 11,675 truck stickers will 
be furnished. Total amount of the 
order will be $57,646, according to 
a statement from city hall. 

. 
Urges Safer Shoe 

“Why wear safety shoes?” is a 
question asked by Paul O’Neill of 
Rand McNally & Co., chairman of the 
National Safety Council’s printing 
and publishing section, in a recent 
article in the section’s Safety News 
Letter. 

Mr. O’Neill points out that in the 
pressroom, accidents can happen at 
the delivery end of flat-bed presses, 
in handling web stock, and in other 
operations. But particular areas where 
hazards to feet exist, he said, are 
warehouses, binderies and shipping 
rooms where skids or pallets are used, 
and among maintenance crews and 
truck drivers. 

He urged employers to encourage 
their people to buy good substantial 
shoes, preferably ones with safety 
built in, from which they will obtain 
a good dollar value as well as per- 
sonal protection. 





Holds Sales Seminar 

The first of a series of four weekly 
luncheon seminars on sales manage- 
ment for the printing industry was 
held Nov. 6 at the Boston University 
Faculty Club under sponsorship of 
the Graphic Arts Institute of New 
England. 


Wallace G. Strathers, director of 
training for Eastern Gas and Fuel 
Associates, was the discussion leader. 
Eugene H. Gordon, Jr., president of 
Rand Avery-Gordon Taylor, Inc., 
served as moderator. 

oe 


Plans Research Building 


Consolidated Water Power & Paper 
Co., Wisconsin Rapids, Wisc., has an- 
nounced plans for the construction of 
a $200,000 research and development 
building to accommodate expansion 
in those activities. 

The company’s board of directors 
declared a dividend of 30 cents a 
share payable Nov. 26, at a recent 
meeting. This brings total dividend 
payments for the year to $1.20 a 
share. 


Purchases Palm Brothers 

The American Decalcomania Co., 
Chicago, has purchased control of 
Palm Brothers 
Cincinnati. The sale price was not 
disclosed, but the firm has assets in 
excess of $1 million, and its yearly 
sales are reported at nearly $2 mil- 
lion. Max J. Palm, Jr., who has 
headed the firm, and with his family 
owned about 90 per cent of the stock, 
will retire. The Cincinnati plant em- 


Decalcomania Co., 


ploys about 250 persons. 
e 
New Post For Murphy 
Ralph E. Murphy has been elected 
administrative vice president of 
Darby Printing Co., Washington. In 
this post he will supervise the devel- 
opment of the firm’s newly adopted 
organizational structure, in addition 
to his duties as treasurer. 
e 
C. E. Pfister Dies 
C. Eugene Pfister, retired Chicago 
printing company executive, died Nov. 
19. He was a former vice president 
of Magill, Weinsheimer Co., and a 
partner in the Hankel Printing Co. 
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New Post For Shields 
James W. Shields, executive vice 
president of Judd and Detweiler, Inc., 
has been elected chairman of the 
union employers division of the 
Graphic Arts Association of Wash- 
ington for his third consecutive term. 
Otis H. Johnson, president, Rufus 
H. Darby Printing Co., was elected 
vice chairman. He succeeds Leslie C. 
Shomo, vice president of the National 
Publishing Co. 
. 
Huber Forms New Firm 
Charles Huber has established the 
Creative Color Service at Santa Clara, 
Cal., to supply color separations made 
by a one-shot process which he has 
invented. The technique saves both 
time and materials, according to Mr. 
Huber. Work is being done for North- 
ern California newspapers using ROP 
color and for commercial printers and 
lithographers. 
. 
To Hold Poster Contest 
A. E. Giegengack, president and 
general manager of the Seventh Edu- 
cational Graphic Arts Exposition, to 
be held in New York next September, 
has announced that a poster contest 
for professional designers will be 
held in conjunction with the exhibi- 
tion. Details will be announced at a 
later date. 
* 
Mackey Joins Flint Staff 
Flint Ink Corp. has announced the 
appointment of John Mackey to its 
technical sales staff in the Minne- 
apolis area. Mr. Mackey has 20 years 
experience in the lithographic field, 
including 15 years as an offset press- 
man and five years in technical serv- 
ice on inks and lithographic supplies. 


e 
Moore Expands 
Moore Business Forms, Inc. will 
add some 25,000 sq. ft. of area to its 
Modesto, Cal., plant, almost doubling 
its work force by the expansion. The 
plant was established last spring. 


+ 
Eastern Plans Expansion 
A two-year program of over-all 
capital improvement in Eastern 
Corp.’s paper mills has been an- 


nounced by R. Carl Chandler, chair- 
man of the board of Standard Pack- 
aging Corp., after the recent merger 
of the two companies. 

Mr. Chandler said the program will 
start in 1959 and is designed not only 
to increase capacity but also to main- 
tain the highest standards of quality 
and service through major improve- 
ment in finishing, warehousing and 
shipping. The program will also fea- 
ture a stepped-up sales promotion and 
advertising campaign in the coming 
year. 
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Presents Service Awards 

The William G. Johnston Co., 
Pittsburgh, gave awards to 21 people 
for a combined total of 450 years 
service at its annual employe dinner- 
dance in the Pittsburgh Room of the 
Penn Sheraton last month. 

Edward H. Sutton was cited for 
his 50 years in the printing industry, 
29 of which were spent with the W. G. 
Johnston Co. A retired vice president 
of the firm, Mr. Sutton is still an 


active member of the board of 


100% 
PURE 





STABILIZED 


GUM ARABIC SOL. 14% Be. 


Clean, crystal clear, Premium Gum Starts right . . . 
lithographic grade gum arabic €rystals available anywhere . . . 
stays right. No substitutes, no extenders, no fancy additives, 

. only selected, properly aged, 100% pure, 
water-white crystals. Add rigid production control, multiple bank 
filtration and laboratory know-how. Result: 
parent Premium Gum with constant viscosity . . . from the top of 
the drum to the very bottom. Use reliable Premium Gum on plates or 
press with complete confidence . . . because Premium’s pure — 100% pure. 
Demand the label that says, “100% Pure”. 


no tricks or fillers . . 





Available in 1 gallon bottles, 30 gallon or 
Special, 


| 55 gallon drums (non-returnable) . 
| double plastic lined drums insure longer 


shelf life and purity. 
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Full-bodied, trans- 


FREE Get your easy-flow, 
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«i ; spigot with every 
\ drum of Premium Gum. 
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Honored By ATF 


Carl A. Nelson Sr., Boston branch man- 
ager of American Type Founders Co., who 
was named chairman 
of the board of the 
ATF Honor Club. , 
Membership in the 
club is achieved by 
salesmen who exceed 
their yearly quota by 
110 percent or better, 
and by managers 
whose branches ex- 
ceed the annual quo- 
ta by 110 percent. 
Mr. Nelson was the only manager to meet 
the requirements. His office has three of 
the 13 salesmen whe qualified for the 
honor. 

° 


Offset Printing Plate Moves 
One of New York’s better known 
trade platemaking shops, Offset Print- 
"ing Plate Company of New York, 
Inc., recently moved to a larger, more 
modern plant at 151 W. 19th St. 
from its old location at 100 Bleecker 
St. B. B. Knudsen, widow of the late 
Hugo Knudsen, founder of the com- 
pany 30 years ago, is president, and 
William Maltby Glass is secretary. 

Oldtimers in the industry remem- 
ber Mr. Knudsen as the developer of 
the first practical and commercially 
used contact screen. (The company 
still makes screens in a Stamford, 
Conn., laboratory). His other achieve- 
ments include installing a wet plate 
system at McCall Corp., in the late 
twenties, for the production of dress 
patterns. Mr. Knudsen, a Dane who 
came to the United States in 1906, 
died three years ago. 

Virtually all the company’s work 
is for color process jobs, about one- 
third of them for publication work. 
Mr. Glass said the company is par- 
ticularly proud of a reproduction of 
a Dutch painting that brought an en- 
thusiastic letter of praise from the 
vice director of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, in New York. 

. 
Reports On New Developments 

The Amalgamated Lithographers of 
America’s committee on technological 
developments has published a four- 
color illustrated brochure entitled 
“The Changing Look In Litho, USA.” 
The brochure predicts spectacular 
growth for the industry within the 
next 10 years because of forthcoming 
technological innovations. 

Edward Swayduck, director of tech- 

nology for the 36,000-member union, 
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states in the brochure that “automa- 
tion is not a scare word to the Amal- 
gamated. We do not believe in un- 
reasoning opposition to new develop- 
ments even though particular jobs are 
affected.” 

Mr. Swayduck added that the ALA, 
an independent union, welcomes new 
equipment and processes which con- 
tribute to the growth and success of 
lithography. 

The brochure cites the technological 
advancements and new techniques 
that made lithography grow from 
1798 to the present day. 

Under a section entitled “What is 
the Changing Look,” many new de- 
velopments and processes are dis- 
cussed. This includes information on 
new cameras, typesetters, photo-letter- 
ing machines, phototypesetting ma- 
chines, electronic color separators and 
correctors, films, litho plates and the 
latest presses. Other sections discuss 
“Combining the Theoretical with the 
Practical,” “Chemistry and Electronics 
Make the Difference” and “Training 
the Craftsmen.” 


Lithographed Metal Passes 

Visitors to preview showings of Pan 
American’s new 707 Jet Clippers are 
being provided with lithographed 
aluminum boarding passes. Printed in 
royal blue ink on the silvery metal, 
the passes are covered with a protec- 
tive varnish coating. 

The novel invitations, substitutes 
for steel engraved invitations of an 
earlier era, were produced by North 
Shore Nameplate Inc., Bayside, L. I., 
New York, on a special grade of 
aluminum provided by Aluminum 
Company of America. 

They will be used at both domestic 
and overseas airfields wherever the 
new planes are placed on exhibition. 


John Stukbauer Dies 

John Stukbauer, former owner and 
operator of Modern Printcraft Co., 
Cleveland combination shop, died 
Nov. 3. He was also a former em- 
ploye of Stearns Printing Co. 

At the time of his death he was 
foreman of the Novy Svet print shop, 
publishers of foreign language news- 
papers and publications. 
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BECKETT 





OPAQUE 





The color photo on the other side of this 
page is presented as an ‘“‘acid-test” dem- 
onstration of the superior texture and 
printability of this famous, premium- 
quality offset paper. 

We applaud the skill and the artistry of 
the plate-maker who so faithfully repro- 
duced the subtle, delicate tones of the 
original color photo. 

We point with pride to the printed 
impression on a surface which preserves 
the effect of the delicate colors while 
permitting the type to print sharp and 
black. There is no slick coating to finger- 
mark and cause glare or reflection. 

We invite attention, too, to the cool, 
clear whiteness of this sheet and the re- 
markable freedom from show-through. 

Beckett Brilliant Opaque is as pleasing 
to feel as it is to behold. Paraphrasing 
a well-known advertising phrase, its fine 
grain, its bulk and body and good “hand” 
make it a “paper you love to touch”. 

BECKETT BRILLIANT OPAQUE is of- 
fered in five weights, is surface-sized, 
and, in addition to the Vellum finish used 
here, can be supplied in a variety of em- 
bossed finishes. BECKETT BRILLIANT 
OPAQUE COVER, its companion cover 
stock, is offered in four weights and in 
all the finishes available in the book 
paper weights. 

Complete catalog of cover and book 
paper weights will be furnished on re- 
quest to your nearby Beckett distributor. 
THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY 
Hamilton, Ohio 


This is Beckett Brilliant Opaque, Vellum finish, 80 Ib. 








80 Ib. 








NAPL Holds Cost Conference 

The National Association of Photo- 
Lithographers held a conference on 
lithographic costs at the Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel in Philadelphia, Dec. 
5. The all-day meeting dealt specifical- 
ly with lithographic costs in and 
around the Philadelphia area. 

Speakers were Carl A. Schaubel, 
president, Dunlap Printing Co., who 
outlined the day’s program; Stanley 
R. Rinehart, NAPL president who dis- 
cussed “Serving the Lithographic In- 
dustry”; Frank R. Turner, Jr., NAPL 
cost accountant and Walter Soder- 
strom, executive secretary of the asso- 
ciation, who spoke on “Lithographic 
Costs in the Philadelphia Area”; and 
John S. Williams, president of Wil- 
liams & Marcus Co., who spoke on 
costs from the salesman’s viewpoint. 

The afternoon program was devoted 
to an open forum and a question and 
answer session. 

Each participant received a work 
sheet showing the cost of operation on 
camera, stripping, opaquing, plate- 
making, and several size presses under 
minimum wages and working condi- 
tions prevailing in the area. 


NYEPA Holds Workshop 

The Lithographic Division of the 
New York Employing Printers Asso- 
ciation held a technical workshop at 
the New Yorker Hotel on Dec. 4. 

Speakers were Alexander E. Lud- 
dle, pressroom superintendent at Lunz 
& Sheinkman who discussed produc- 
tion problems; and Daniel J. Murphy, 
president, Daniei Murphy & Co., who 
spoke on the selection and handling of 
plates for quality production. 

Members attending the meeting 
submitted problems, questions and 
troublesome press sheets for dis- 
cussion. 

Donald B. Thrush, Westport Litho, 
Inc., chairman of the division, pre- 


sided. 


Lithographers On Strike 

A work stoppage by 29 members of 
Amalgamated Lithographers, Local 
61, against two Oklahoma City Lith- 
ographers, American Bond Printing 
Co., and Southwestern Stationery and 


Bank Supply, Inc., took place late 
last month with no settlement in sight 
as ML went to press. 

The employes are said to be de- 
manding a 371!4-hour week instead of 
the current 40-hour schedule, plus in- 
creased benefits. Employes in the 
city’s two other union shops are un- 
affected. The striking workers’ con- 
tracts expired Oct. 1. 

Edward Gaines, president of Amer- 
ican Bond, said his firm and South- 
western are hiring men to replace the 
strikers and have filled enough spots 
“to maintain business as usual.” 

e 
Purchases Pannonea Co. 

Jack Russell, president of the Cleve- 
land city council, and his brother Wil- 
liam, have purchased controlling in- 
terest in the Pannonea Printing Co., 
and changed the name to Russell Lith- 
ograph & Printing Co. 





Incorporations 











The following companies have been 
granted charters of incorporation in 
the state of New York: 

Forum Press, Inc., lithography and 
printing, 135 Broadway, New York 6; 

Kelley and Kelley, Inc., lithography 
and printing, 67 West 44th St., New 
York; 

73 Park Street, Inc., lithography 
and printing, 73 Park St., Buffalo 1; 

Knight Litho Corp., lithography 
and printing, 121 West 17th St., New 
York; 

Andy Perni, Inc., lithography and 
printing, 270 Madison Ave., New 
York 16; 

Rolux Press Ltd., lithography and 
printing, 46-13 Eleventh Ave., Queens, 
Long Island; 

Thompson Offset Co., Inc., printing, 
21 East 40th St., New York; 

General Photo Engraving Corp., 
printing, 270 West 25th St, New 
York 11; 

Kay Offset Printing Service, Inc., 
173 Lafayette St., New York. 

Progressive Color Lithographers, 
Inc., printing, 250 West 57th St., 
New York 19; 

R & R Litho Corp., lithography 
and printing, 1472 Broadway, New 
York 36. 
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Education Council Meets 

The Education Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry held a general 
membership meeting in New York 
Dec. 4 and 5. Sessions were held at 
the Roosevelt Hotel and the New York 
School of Printing. 

Among the speakers at the two-day 
meeting were Leslie C. Shomo, presi- 
dent of the council; Dr. Joseph R. 
Strobel, New York director of voca- 
tional education; Ferdy J. Tagle, 
principal of the New York School of 
Printing; Donald H. Taylor, presi- 
dent of the New York Employing 
Printers Association; and John W. 
Seybold, industrial relations director 
for Printing Industries of Philadel- 
phia. 

Members also toured the new school 
which opened its doors to more than 
2,000 students on Sept. 8. (See Oc- 
tober ML). 

The Council’s First Annual Awards 
Banquet was held on the 5th at the 
Roosevelt Hotel. 

* 
Barnes To 3M Research Post 

Minnesota Mining & Manufacturing 
Co., has announced the appointment 
of Dr. Carl E. Barnes as vice presi- 
dent for research. He will be respon- 
sible for all major research programs 
and policies. 

Dr. John W. Copenhaver has been 
named director of central research, 
the post formerly held by Dr. Barnes. 

® 
POPAI Joins AFA 

Point-of-Purchase Advertising In- 
stitute, the national association of the 
point-of-purchase advertising indus- 
try, has affiliated with the Advertising 
Federation of America. This brings to 
17 the number of national advertising 
associations affiliated with the Feder- 
ation. 

* 
Square Club Party At Astor 

The Graphic Arts Square Club, 
New York, will hold its annual Christ- 
mas party Dec. 16 at the Astor. Reser- 
vations can be made by contacting 
William Krug, 351 West 52nd St. 

a 

THE Union EMPLoyers section of 
Printing Industry of America will 
hold a regional meeting at the Statler 
Hotel, Washingion, Jan. 19. 
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Twenty-Four Hours a Day, a bilingual staff broad- 
casts in English and French from CKVL, Montreal. 
Shown here is their 50,000-watt AM transmitter 
built by our Gates Radio subsidiary. Incidentally, 
most of their equipment is of Gates manufacture. 


What’s going on at HARRIS 


Up in Racine, Wisconsin, Western Printing and Lithographing Company §) 
is fulfilling in the most practical way requirements for greater richness 
of color and special effects. They’ve just installed a 5-color Harris offset 
press with double delivery. y 


Ad 


Over a Thousand Miles Away, in St. Louis, Missouri, Warwick Typog- 
raphers, Inc., is also working most of the day around the clock. This 
leading firm operates a battery of five Intertype Fotosetters two shifts 
to meet the growing demand for type on film. 


Meanwhile, in Ohio, one of the first models of a new press is in oper- 
ation at Horn-Ohio, creative lithographers in Cleveland. This is the 
new Harris 20 x 26” single-color offset press equipped with feed rolls... 
a feature previously available only on larger presses. This new pre 
rounds out the Harris line of small offset presses. W 


ihe, 
Over in Tennessee, International Playing Card and 
Label Company, of Rogersville, has one of the first 
models of our Seybold Saber equipped with a new 
safety treadle. The new treadle makes it next to 
impossible for the hydraulic clamp to be oper- 
ated accidentally. 





ue HARRIS-INTERTYPE CORPORATION 


Diiieeee General Offices: 55 Public Square, Cleveland 13, Ohio 
CORPORATION Harris Presses + Intertype Typesetting Machines «+ Cottrell Presses * Seybold Cutters 
Macey Collators * Harris Chemicals and Sensitized Plates » Gates Broadcasting Equipment 














Back East, at Easton, Pennsylvania, 
Mack Printing Company has just 
completed installation of a Cottrell 
shorter-run web letterpress. Mack 
prints more than 50 technical 
publications, including the weekly 
100,000 copies of Chemical and 
Engineering News. The new press 
slices as much as 50% from press 
time which allows the magazine 
two or three more days for late news. 











bs 


New Negative Viewing Box 

A negative viewing box, which will 
help insure rapid and positive inspec- 
tion of all critical negatives, was re- 
cently shown to the trade by the Nu- 
Arc Co. at the National Business 
Show. 

Many photographers claim that 
they never get fog on their film be- 
cause they neve1 see any in the final 
negative. Photographic fog is very 
difficult to see and evaluate without 
the help of a 20x microscope or a suit- 
able viewing or inspection box. The 
old-fashioned wet-plate photographer 
inspected his wet glass negatives by 
looking through his glass toward a 

_ black area of his sink, with the white 
inspection light set at about a 60° 
angle. The fog became visible immedi- 
ately under these ideal inspection con- 
ditions. 

The new, low cost evaluation box 
provides an even surer way of finding 
the fog and checking on its removal. 

The experts who can actually see 
and evaluate fine screen negatives, es- 
timate final tone values — both on the 
plate and after a thousand impres- 
sions, are few in number today. 

This writer advises that the young 
photographer either learn the old- 
fashioned wet-plate method of inspec- 
tion or avail himself of the evaluation 
box which enables a visual check in 
five seconds. 

It is almost impossible to process a 
halftone negative without some fog, 
halo or corona around the shadow 
dots and in the highlights. A syste- 
matic check of the negative is essential 
in preventing these minor problems 





Children Remember 

A recent survey for Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc., by Daniel 
Starch and staff, produced fig- 
ures that showed an average of 
8 out of 10 urban children be- 
tween the ages of 5 and 9 re- 
member current national out- 
door posters. 











from becoming real headaches on the 
offset press.—K.W.B. 


Harris Reports Installations 

Harris-Seybold Co., a division of 
Harris-Iniertype Corp., has reported 
that 16 multi-color offset presses were 
installed in litho shops recently. 

This includes one Harris Cottrell 
web-offset two-unit perfector 2234 x 
38”, installed at Majestic Press, Phil- 
adelphia. (See ML, October). 

Model 238 presses were installed at: 
Joseph C. Collins & Co., Inc., Indi- 
anapolis; Kentucky Printing Corp., 
Louisville; The John Roberts Co., St. 
Paul; Kenny Press, Newark, N. J.; 
Belmore Offset Co., Inc., New York; 
Steingass Litho, Inc., Cleveland; The 
Brooks Co., Philadelphia; Allegheny 
Lithograph Corp., Pittsburgh; W. M. 
Brown & Son, Inc., Richmond, Va.; 
and New England Blue Print Paper 
Co., Springfield, Mass. 

Model 236 presses were installed 
at: Neff Lithographing Co., Inc., New 
York; Beaver Press, Inc., Consho- 
hocken, Pa.; Commercial Print Craft, 
Woodstock, Ontario; Bulman Bros., 
Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba; and Ron- 
alds Federated, Ltd., Montreal. 





1957. 


JANUARY 
FEBRUARY 
MARCH 
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Month-by-month index figures on sales of the commercial printing 
and lithographic industry in the New York metropolitan area, using 
monthly sales for the two years 1955-1956 as the base. As noted by 
the New York Employing Printers Association, October showed a 
marked increase over September but is still below the same period in 


1957 1958 
105.78 104.85 

98.85 92.89 
122.81 111.99 
120.79 112.34 
120.56 114.60 
102.85 100.65 
101.70 94.73 
102.52 99.69 
111.24 114.66 
125.54 119.28 
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67 Join Education Council 

The following companies and indi- 
viduals have joined the Education 
Council of the Graphic Arts Industry 
as members since Sept. 1, 1958: 

Mr. John A. Holt (Individual) Weldon 
Williams and Lick, Inc., Fort Smith, Ark.; 
Cal Litho Photo Plate, Los Angeles; A. 
Carlisle and Company, San Francisco; 
Heidelberg Western Sales Co., Los An- 
geles; The City Printing Co., New Haven, 
Conn.; Kaumagraph Co., Wilmington, Del.; 
Action Printing Co., Washington, D. C.; 
R. P. Andrews Paper Co., Washington; 
Arrow Service, Washington; Harlowe Ty- 
pography, Inc., Washington; National En- 
graving Co., Washington; Mr. Joseph A. 
Cangalosi (Individual), National Publish- 
ing Co., Washington; Stanford Paper Co., 
Washington; Heidelberg Southern Sales & 
Service, Inc., Atlanta, Ga.; Des Moines 
Register and Tribune Co., Des Moines, 
Iowa; A. G. Ackermann Printing Co., 
Cicero, Ill.; Monsen Typographers, Inc., 
Chicago; Pantagraph Printing & Stationery 
Co., Bloomington, Ill.; Curt Teich and Co., 
Chicago; Commercial Publishers, Inc., Par- 
sons, Kans.; The Maurice Leeser Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; Rex Engraving Co., Inc., Silver 
Spring, Md.; Arthur Thompson and Co., 
Baltimore; The Cuneo Press of New Eng- 
land, Cambridge, Mass.; Beaumont Art 
Studios, St. Louis; Bruce-Burgess Printing 
Co., St. Louis; Corley Printing Co., St. 
Louis; A. R. Fleming Printing Co., St. 
Louis; The Interstate Printing Co.; St. 
Louis; Jefferson Printing Co., St. Louis; 
Johnson, Inc., Printers, St. Louis; Keeler- 
Morris Printing Co., St. Louis; Kohler and 
Sons, Inc., St. Louis; Lithocraft Studios, 
Inc., St. Louis; McMullen Printing Co., 
St. Louis; Mendle Printing Co., St. Louis; 
James Mulligan Printing Co., St. Louis; 
F. C. Rauchenstein (Individual), Cavanagh 
Printing Corp., St. Louis; St. Louis Plate 
Graining Co., St. Louis; Sayers Printing 
Co., St. Louis; Skinner and Kennedy Co., 
St. Louis; Woodward and Tiernan Printing 
Co., St. Louis; Baker-Britt Corp., Newark, 
N. J.; Quinn and Boden Co., Inc., Rahway, 
N. J.; Davis, Delaney, Inc., New York; 
Graphic Industries, Inc., New York; Great 
Eastern Color Lithographic Corp., Pough- 
keepsie; Kenworthy Educational Service, 
Inc., Buffalo, N. Y.; Paper Quality Control, 
Inc., Chappaqua, N. Y.; Mr. Norman W. 
Foust, Washburn Printing Co., Charlotte, 
N. C.; The Bell-Hortenstine Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Central Lithograph Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio; The Chilcote Co., Cleveland: 
Crane-Howard Lithographing Co., Cleve- 
land; Mr. William D. Gable, American 
Greetings Corp., Cleveland; The Hennegan 
Co., Cincinnati; The Mail-Way Advertising 
Co., Cincinnati; Alfred M. May Co., Cin- 
cinnati; The North Canton Sun, North 
Canton, Ohio; The Printing Machinery Co., 
Cincinnati; Crescent Ink and Color Co., 
Philadelphia; and Mennonite Publishing 
House, Scottdale, Pa. 
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COLOR PHOTOGRAPH BY ANTON BRUEHL 


Christmas! have a happy one 


from the makers of HOWARD BOND and... 
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-..MAXWELL OFFSET... Happy New Year, too! 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. ¢ DAYTON, OHIO 
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Kronenberg Gives Talk 

Jack Kronenberg, manager of the 
commercial printing paper division of 
S. D. Warren Co., addressed a joint 
meeting of the Washington Graphic 
Arts Association and Advertising 
Club at the Presidential Arms, Nov. 
25. 

He discussed the role of lithography 
in advertising, promotion and sales 
management. 

e 
Art Club Hears Williams 

John Williams of Cox Lithography, 
Warren, Ohio, was the featured 
speaker at the November meeting of 
the Art Directors Club of Cleveland. 
He accompanied his talk, “What’s 
New in the Graphic Arts?”, with a 
display of new equipment including 
the Du Pont photopolymer plate and 
scanned separations. 

co 
ECGAI Publishes Newsletter 

The Education Council of the 
Graphic Arts Industry published its 
first bi-monthly news bulletin in No- 
vember. Leslie C. Shomo, president, 
announced that the newsletter will be 
the Council’s main means of commu- 
nication with its members. 

e 
Alfred Braun Dies 

Alfred H. Braun, Jr., president of 
Wisconsin Graphic Lithographers, 
Inc., Milwaukee, died Nov. 13 of a 
heart attack. 

Mr. Braun founded the R & B Lith- 
oplate Co. 14 years ago and merged 
it with Graphic in 1955. 

e 
Harris Promotes Hagedon 

James M. Hagedon has been ad- 
vanced to the newly created position 
of merchandising manager for Harris- 
Seybold Co.’s Dayton division. 

He will be responsible for co-ordi- 
nating product sales with the engineer- 
ing and manufacturing of offset press- 
es and cutters built at the Dayton 
plant. 





METAL DECORATING 
(Continued from Page 66) 





Size Coatings 
In any discussion of coating and 
lithographing of aluminum, one is 


confronted with the question of size 
coatings. We have discovered that in 
the so-called oven cleaning operation, 
using cleaning naphtha, the oil is 
actually diluted and spread uniformly 
over the surface, so that after baking, 
we have in a sense obtained a thin 
film on baked-on oil residue. In some 
of our work, we have found such a 
film helps in obtaining adhesion of 
certain types of coatings. There have 
been times, however, when it has been 
necessary to use certain sizing ma- 
terials for some jobs. 

In our experience such sizing ma- 
terials have been of two types, se- 
lected because they show good ad- 
hesion to the metal and because they 
help anchor the printing ink or coat- 
ing to the sheet aluminum. The first 
of these materials is based on an 
alkyd-oil modified sizing varnish ap- 
plied at around 15% solids at 4-S5mm 
wet film reading on a Pfund gauge, 
or approximately 1.25-1.5 mg. per 
square inch, and baked at 390°F air 
temperature for 15 to 18 minutes. 

The second of these sizing ma- 
terials is based on the copolymer of 
vinyl chloride and vinyl acetate 
resins applied from a 9 percent solu- 
tion at 6-7mm wet film reading on a 
Pfund gauge, or appromixately 1.0- 
1.5 mg. per square inch, and baked 
at 410°F air temperature for a cycle 
of 15 minutes. 

At this point, I want to stress the 
fact that each metal decorator should 
make independent tests of his sizing 
materials to determine their suitabil- 
ity when applied to the aluminum 
surface. 


Coatings are applied to aluminum 
for two purposes: protection and 
decoration. The protective type of 
lacquer is typified by the gold lac- 
quers, “C” enamels, pigmented lac- 
quers, and clears which are applied 
to the inside of cans and closures. 
The decorative type is illustrated by 
the coating applied to the outside of 
cans and closures. Coatings of either 
class may, however, by the very 
nature of their formulations, exhibit 
the essential properties of the other. 
For example, on a closure intended 
for a hair wave emulsion, the inside 
is often made outstanding by the gold 
color of the lacquer. Conversely, the 
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protective properties of decorative 
coating systems are also well recog- 
nized by the industry today. 


Coatings and Lacquers 

The types of coatings and lacquers 
that have been used successfully on 
3003 aluminum alloy for flat sheet 
coating and decorating are those 
formulated around the following types 
of resins: 
Phenolic resins. 
Melamine resins. 
Alkyd resins. 
Epoxy resins. 
Epoxy ester resins. 
Vinyl resins. 


NAV w!N eS 


Ester gum resins. 
Special blends of different res- 
ins for specific applications. 

9. Acrylic resins. 

At this point it might be well to 
point out that coating formulations 
should be tested before being specified 
for 3003 aluminum, bearing in mind 
the necessity of thorough experi- 
mentation. 

Coating systems which work well 
on aluminum closures may not be 
satisfactory for other metals and the 
reverse may also be true. We have 
found that close control of our coat- 
ing systems is necessary, not only 
when coating aluminum, but when 
using hot dipped tinplate, electrolytic 
tinplate, chemically treated blackplate 
and blackplate. All such coating sys- 
tems have their own problems of coat- 
ing adhesion. 

The story of the development of 
the printing process employed in the 
decoration of metal surfaces—from 
the laborious methods of hand-print- 
ing to the high speed rotary offset 
press of today—is one that is famil- 
iar to everyone concerned with metal 
decorating. 

One of the developments that helped 
in advancing the process of metal 
printing was the invention and ap- 
plication of metallic printing plates. 
Although the properties of metal 
plates had been realized for a good 
many years, it was not until the in- 
vention of the rotary printing ma- 
chine that they received the stimulus 
they deserved. Their success has been 
due in a large extent to the patience 
and improved technique of the litho- 
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AROUND 
BEFORE YOU BUY 


ANY PAPER CUTTER IN THE MEDIUM SIZE RANGE 











You'll be money ahead with a CHALLENGE 
370 AUTOMATIC PAPER CUTTER 


Why? Because this Fully Automatic 37” 
Challenge Model 370 Paper Cutter offers 
you features normally available only in 
higher priced cutters — features which 
can contribute substantially to faster cut- 


ting ... great production . . 
costs in your operations. 
Such features as the automatic clamp 
operation, separately controlled, toe-trip 
operated power clamping, easy adjust- 
ment of clamp pressure, one-shot lubri- 
cation, make this Challenge Cutter an 
outstanding buy ! 


And the 37” width enables you to handle 


. and lower 





PC-110 


standard 35 x 45” sheets or even slightly 
larger — more than enough size for the 
average shop cutting needs. 


So if you’ve reached a point where your 
cutting equipment is too old, too slow or 
too small, or there’s too little of it to 
handle your production profitably, then 
look into the advantage of operating a 
Challenge 370 Automatic Power Paper 
Cutter. 

For more information on this, or other 
Challenge Models in the 19” to 37” size 
range, see your local Challenge Printing 
Equipment Dealer or write. 


ge 


ae 


The CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO., GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
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graphic pressman and platemaker. We 
have found that metal press plates 
made from aluminum have given us 
satisfactory service. The preparation 
of pre-grained aluminum press plates 
for light sensitization has repaid us 
in the number of impressions ob- 
tained from the use of this type of 
plate. 


Process Unchanged 

The offset lithographic process for 
aluminum is the same as for those 
metals with which metal decorators 
are familiar. 

The printing inks used for alu- 
minum are of the same type as those 
applied to tinplate. Such inks must 
have the following desirable char- 
acteristics : 

1. Good resistance to change of 

color. 

2. Resistance to loss of gloss dur- 

ing baking operations. 


3. Good adhesion to the metal 
surface. 

4. Good adhesion to sizing films 
where used. 

5. Good adhesion to coating films 
where used. 

6. Sufficient elasticity for the job 
at hand. 


7. Quick drying properties. 

8. Ability to tolerate and not react 

with protective clears. 

9. Ability to wet the metal surtace 

properly. 

Application of printing inks to alu- 
minum offers no more difficulties than 
are encountered in the use of such 
inks on tinplate and other metals. 

The composition and manufacture 
of such inks has been taken care of by 
the printing ink manufacturers, and 
constant research is being conducted 
on this subject. The advent of new 
synthetic resins, now used in com- 
bination with the older inks, has im- 
proved the printing ink picture and 
will continue to do a better job in 
metal decorating. 

The third question mentioned at 
the outset of this talk called for an 
answer to: “What are the corrosion 
resistant qualities of aluminum?” The 
resistance of a material to corrosion 
is a relative term that depends on the 
environment involved. Evaluation of 
aluminum involves direct comparison 


with competing metals or with alu- 
minum alloys. 

In some cases, it is possible that the 
danger of corrosion has been over- 
stressed, with the result that the in- 
terested user may not use the metal, 
although there is no need for concern. 
On the other hand, it is wiser to as- 
sume that such a danger exists, and 
to overcome it by proper evaluation. 
We all know from experience, as well 
as knowledge, that none of the com- 
mercial metals are immune to all 
corrosive conditions. Commercial alu- 
minum, designated as 1100 in the 
wrought condition, is extensively used 
because of its high resistance to 
ordinary types of corrosion. The alloy 
3003 has virtually the same resistance 
as 1100. 


Closure Industry 

In the closure industry, we have 
found that the use of Alclad sheet has 
given us excellent resistance to fruit 
and vegetable acids. Alclad sheet con- 
sists of a thin layer of pure aluminum 
or a suitable aluminum alloy over an 
aluminum core which is electronega- 
tive to the surface layer. The Alclad 
coating not only protects the alloy 
which is covered but, by electrolytic 
action, prevents attack on the sheared 
edges of the sheet or other portions of 
the base alloy which may be exposed 
by scratches or abrasion. 

From these few comments, it is pos- 
sible to visualize the versatility of 
aluminum and its alloys in relation to 
other metals, and to realize the need 
for definite experimentation where 
any commercial metal is concerned. 

The fourth question posed initially 
concerns the advantages of using alu- 
minum. This question can best be 
answered by listing five principal ad- 
vantages: 

1. Lightness of the metal. 
Availability of smooth surfaces. 
Availability of bright surfaces. 
Good workability. 

Scrap value. 

Other advantages could be men- 
tioned for aluminum, since its versa- 
tility combined with its favorable 
physical and chemical properties make 
it an ideal metal for use in the metal 
decorating industry. 

The general picture of the part that 
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aluminum is playing in the packag- 
ing field is very large and will be 
expanded as more and more end uses 
are established. For example, many 
items of importance to everyday liv- 
ing are packaged in aluminum foil 
or foil laminates. Such packages in- 
clude candy bars, ice cream bars, 
yeast cakes, chewing gum, photo- 
graphic film, cigarettes, frozen foods, 
frozen dinners. 

The ingenuity of our Foil Division 
has supplied the food industry with 
packages for powdered coffee and 
dehydrated fruit juice, consisting of 
small envelopes of aluminum foil, 
plastic coated and heat sealed. This 
type of package has withstood all 
kinds of climatic conditions and its 
retention by the food industry and 
the possibilities for development in 
other fields are quite large. The list 
of new and older developments is 
quite large. To mention a few: alu- 
minum foil for home cooking, neck 
wraps for containers, label stock, 
wrappers for soap, and many other 
uses that are being explored every 
day. 

Aluminum collapsible tubes are 
used for toothpaste, shaving cream, 
paint, petroleum products, and many 
pharmaceutical and medicinal prod- 
ucts. 

Aluminum cans are being inves- 
tigated and produced in a search for 
larger markets. 

In summing up, it can be stated 
that coating and lithographing alu- 
minum flat sheet offers no more dif- 
ficulty than is encountered when coat- 
ing and lithographing competitive 
metals. As a basis for this statement, 
we have a background of experience 
and knowledge as a metal fabricating 
organization devoted to the manufac- 
ture of aluminum caps and seals for 
use by the food industry, the drug 
and cosmetic industry, the dairy in- 
dustry, the beverage industry and 
other customers. 

Such caps and seals, both plain, 
coated and lithographed, together 
with numerous specialty items, have 
been produced for a period of more 
than 40 years. During this time, our 
organization has successfully com- 
peted with tinplate, blackplate and 
zinc.*« 
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PHILADELPHIA 
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were inducted by Frederick Fowler, 
lst vice president of the National As- 
sociation of Litho Clubs. 

Three of the LTF audio visuals, all 
dealing with plates, were presented 
by Milton H. Kochersperger, of the 
club’s educational committee. The 
AV’s were entitled “Platemaking 
Troubles,” “Improved Desensitiza- 
tion,” and “Plate Handling on the 
Press.” 

Mr. Fowler, in a brief address prior 
to the induction ceremony, praised 
the Philadelphia club for its support 
of NALC and had special praise for 
the booklet “Meet a Litho Clubber,” 
written by Mr. Rubenstein. He said 
it had been particularly helpful to the 
South Florida Club, which was recent- 
ly formed. 

There will be no meeting of the 
club in December, and the club will 
take part in Printing Week activities 
in January. 

With the February quiz session, 


regular meetings of the group will re- 
sume. Mr. Harcke announced April 
18, 1959 as the date for an all-day 
Litho Clinic at the Benjamin Frank- 
lin Hotel. Other club dates include 
Feb. 14—Ladies Night, and Sept. 19 
—tentative date for the fall party at 
Eddington Farms. 

Club member Benjamin Wojtowics, 
of McCandlish Litho Mfg. Co., is re- 
covering in the hospital from a recent 
operation. 





Elects New Officers 


The Chicago Litho Club, at its Nov. 
20 meeting, got ready for 1959 by 
electing a new slate of officers. They 
are W. Stuart Grau, The Miehle Co., 
div. of Miehle-Goss-Dexter, president ; 
Emil F. Winter, Sleepeck Offset Co., 
lst vice president; James K. Martin, 
Chicago Lithographic Institute, 2nd. 
vice president; Richard F. Boever of 
Coburn & Co., treasurer; and John F. 
Jachimiec, Container Corp. of Amer- 
ica. 





Installation, as customary, will be 
deferred until the annual business 
meeting in January. In the meantime, 
Mr. Grau will select his committee 
chairmen to map out plans for the 
coming year. 

For the November educational fea- 
ture the Club saw a full-color motion 
picture, “1104 Sutton Road,” pro- 
duced by Champion Paper & Fibre 
Co. The picture is one of a series of 
films for promoting improved under- 
standing of labor-management rela- 
tions. R. C. Skillman, Champion’s 
public relations director, commented 


on the film’s message. 
The Club’s 
party will be on Dec. 18. 


annual Christmas 





To Hold Party on 13th 

The Shreveport Litho Club will hold 
its annual Christmas party on Dec. 13 
at the Knights of Columbus Hall. John 


Snipes is in charge of arrangements. 
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Two Important Reprints 


e Readers, here is your chance to get two important 
booklets for your shop! No. J is intended for anyone 


Single C $1 ‘ x 2. (48 pages) 
eiliithsitionnd now doing (or contemplating) three-color offset. No. 2 F 9 
4 or More 15@ Single Copy $ 
50 or M ‘0@ gives a how-to-do-it approach to masking and color cor- 4 or Mare 1.75@ 
r ore d ) 
rection. Both are reprints of articles by John M. Lupo, Jr. —50 or More 1.50@ 


which appeared in ML, and are now published in booklet 
form because of great demand from our readers. 


Cash, check or money order must accompany your order 
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PENN / BRITE 








OFFSET 


the value sheet 
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designers in the United States. Among Mr. Olden’s many professional 
awards are gold medals by the New York and Philadelphia Art Direc- 


tors Clubs for “outstanding contributions to TV graphic art direction.” 


New York & Penn commissioned designer Georg 
Olden to create this insert, and to incorporate in 
it practically all of the demands on the printability- 


of paper which could be encountered. 


See for yourself how faithfully Penn/Brite Offset 
has reproduced each of his design elements . . . how 


well it has passed his “torture-test.” 


Penn Brite Offset is the white. bright, value sheet 
that comes to you moisturized and double-wrapped: 
Write for new. complimentary swatch book and 
the name of your nearest distributor. New York 
& Pennsylvania Company, 425 Park Avenue. New 


York 22, New York. 


NEW YORK AND PENN 


PULP AND PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


’ 
Designer: Georg Olden, 
Director of Graphic Arts for CBS-TV, was recently selected by the 
Japanese art magazine, Idea, as one of the fifteen leading graphic arts 





EVEN BLACK-AND- YWYW71S HAS MORE “COLOR”... 
when you specify papers treated with CALGOLYOR?* white I 


You can’t begin to appreciate how much CALCOFLUOR-treated paper adds to 
printed material without seeing an actual sample. Notice the extra whiteness 
of this insert! It’s an eye-opening experience, isn’t it! 

From greeting cards to annual reports, CALCOFLUOR White adds amazing 
“drawing power.” Papers with CALCOFLUOR offer the kind of brilliance .and 
contrast that make color work really “‘sing.’’ 

If you want lifelike reproductioi and greatly enhanced visual appeal in 
catalogs, letterheads, posters, magazines and other printed matter, make 
sure you specify ““CALCOFLUOR-treated”’ papers. They’re available in a broad 
range of grades and types—including coated stock, offset, vellum and bond— 
from America’s leading papermakers! Ask your supplier for samples—today! 


*Trademark 





CAL GOIN 


-treated papers 
put 


brilliant extra whiteness 


in everything 


from 


It’s not only the printed page that benefits from CALCOFLUOR White! 


Art directors, package designers and smart merchandisers are all dis- 
covering that people just naturally respond to the more beautiful, more 
brilliant CALCOFLUOR White papers at the point of sale. This added white- 
ness is truly like another dimension—a marketing dimension! 

In paper plates, cups, napkins and tablecloths, ..in food wrappers... 
the super-whiteness of CALCOFLUOR-treated papers suggests super-cleanli- 
ness. CALCOFLUOR White makes paper handkerchiefs look cleaner, more 
attractive, too. And these are just a few of the uses for CALCOFLUOR White! 

If printing papers or paper products are important to your business— 
you owe it to yourself to find out just how CALCOFLUOR-treated papers can 
improve your sales! It’s easy to discover. Just write us. 
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AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
DYES DEPARTMENT 
Bound Brook, New Jersey 


New York + Chicago + Boston + Philadelphia 
Charlotte - Providence - Atlanta - Los Angeles 
Portland, Oregon 





Cyanamid of Canada Limited 
Dyes Department + Montreal and Toronto 


® 
Symbol for <Calco> Quality Dyes 
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INVENTORY 
INDEX .,. crc 


On target with printers everywhere as their 
favorite index sheet is Inventory Index. Its new, 
bright white surface*, specially suited to pen and 
ink, plus its excellent folding characteristics and 
balanced strength, makes it an index of unusual 














quality for general office work and a wide variety 
of advertising uses. This insert —one of a series— 
on 110-lb. basis weight, shows effects achieved 
with black and white halftone, line and four-color. 





*Also available in canary, 
buff, salmon, cherry, green, 
and blue. Write for samples 
and additional information. 
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QUALITY HOUSES THAT OFFER A QUALITY LINE OF PAPER 


ALABAMA 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
The Partin Paper Co. 
W. H. Atkinson. .Fine Papers 


Birmingham 
Montgomery 


ARIZONA 
Biake, Moffitt & Towne 
Butler Paper Company 
Tucson Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


Phoenix 


ARKANSAS 
Little Rock Roach Paper Co. 
CALIFORNIA 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Moffitt & Towne 
ter Paper Companyt 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Companyt 
Blake, Moffitt & Town 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 








COLORADO 
Carpenter Paper Co.* 
Graham Paper Co. 


CONNECTICUT 
John Carter & Co., inc. 
John Carter & Co., Inc. 


DELAWARE 
Wilmington, .......Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington. ... The Whitaker Paper Co. 


FLORIDA 
The Jacksonville Paper Co.f 
The Evergiade Paper Co. 
The Central Paper Co. 
The Capital Paper Co. 
The Tampa Paper Co. 


GEORGIA 
The Whitaker Paper Co.t 
The con Paper Co. 
The Atlantic Paper Co. 


IDAHO 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago... Bradner Smith & Company*{ 

Dwight Brothers Paper Co.t{ 
Parker, Schmidt & Tucker Paper Co. 

Charles W. Williams & Co.* 

Decatur Paper House, Inc. 
Peoria Paper House, Inc. 
Irwin Paper Co. 
POOR TERE... oectcvncee C. J. Duffey Paper Co. 


Decatur 


INDIANA 
The Milicraft Paper Co. 
... Indiana Paper Co., Inc. 


Fort Wayne 
Indianapolis 


Des Moines Carpenter Paper Co. 
Pratt Paper Co. 
Sioux City Carpenter Paper Co. 
KANSAS 

Carpenter Paper Co. 
Wichito Southwest Paper Co. 
KENTUCKY 
The Rowland Paper Co., Inc. 


LOUISIANA 
The D & W Paper Co., Inc. 


MAINE 


Augusta John Carter & Co., Inc. 


MARYLAND 


Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 


Baltimore 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston John Carter & Co., Inc. 
The K. E. Tozier Co.* 
John Carter & Co., Inc. 
John Carter & Co., Inc. 


Springfield 
Worcester 


MICHIGAN 


The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Central Michigan Paper Co. 


MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis,........... C. J. Duffey Paper Co. 
Inter-City Paper Co. 
St. Paul C. J. Duffey Paper Co. 
Inter-City Paper Co. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Jackson Paper Co. 
Newell Paper Co. 


Jackson 
Meridian 


MISSOURI 

Carpenter Paper Co. 

Mid Paper Company} 
Acme Paper Co. 
Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe 

Paper Co. 


Kansas City 





St. Louis 


MONTANA 
Billings Carpenter Paper Co. 
Great Falls. . Carpenter Paper Co. 
Missoula Carpenter Paper Co. 


NEBRASKA 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co.t 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
John Carter & Co., Inc. 


NEW JERSEY 
....Central Paper Co. 
Central Paper Co. 


NEW MEXICO 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


NEW YORK 


Hudson Valley Paper Co. 
Binghamton Stephens & Co., Inc. 
Jamestown 


The Millcraft Paper Co. 
New York City .. 


. Aldine Paper Companyt 
Forest Paper Co., Inc. 
Holyoke Coated & Printed 


Pa \. 
Milton Paper Co., Inc. 
Paper Sales Corporationt 
Pohiman Paper Co., Inc. 
Reinhold-Gould, Inc. 


Bulkley, Dunton S. A.t 

Champion Paper Corp., $.A.t 

Champion Paper Export Corp.t 
Genesee Valley Paper Ce. 


For Export 


{ Bulkley, Dunton (Far East)t 


Rochester 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Henley Paper Co. 
The Charlotte Paper Co. 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 


OHIO 
The Millcraft Paper Co. 
ba Cincinnati Cordage & 
‘a ° 
The Queen City Paper Co.* 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
The Milicraft Paper Co. 
Sterling Paper Co. 
Dayton... The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. 
Mansfield terling Paper Co. 
Toledo The Millcraft Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Beene Paper Co. 
Tayloe Paper Company 
OREGON 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
, Rice & Co. of Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Cincinnati 


Cleveland 


Allentown 
(Division of Garrett-Buchanan Co.) 
Lancoster Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Matthias Paper Corp.* 
Paper Merchants, Inc. 
Whiting-Patterson Co., Inc. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Garrett-Buchanan Co. 


Pittsburgh 
Reading 
RHODE ISLAND 

John Carter & Co., Inc. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
2 errr Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls Paper Company 


TENNESSEE 
Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
The Cincinnati Cordage & 
Paper Co. 
Tayloe Paper Company 
Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 


Providence 


Sioux Falls 


Chattanooga 
Knoxville 


Memphis 
Nashville 


Harlingen 
Houston 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
fer Paper Co. 
Carpenter Paper Co. 


Ogden Carpenter Paper Co. 
Salt Lake City 
VIRGINIA 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON 
Seattle Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carp Paper C 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
Tacoma haa Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Yakima Carpenter Paper Co. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
The Cincinnati Cordage & 
Paper Co. 
WISCONSIN 
Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 


CANADA 

Blake Paper Limitedt 
*BOX WRAP GRADES ONLY 
TPRINTING PAPERS & BOX WRAP GRADES 
tPAPETERIE GRADES 





pany! 


Spokane 


Milwaukee 


Toronto 


THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 


General Office: Hamilton, Ohio 


Mills at Hamilton, Ohio . . . Canton, N. C.... Pasadena, Texas 


FOR FULL INFORMATION ON HOW THIS ADVERTISEMENT WAS PRODUCED, WRITE OUR ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, HAMILTON, OHIO 
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Ropert J. LEANDER, president of 
Chicago Show Printing Co., will serve 
as general chairman of the Point-of- 
Purchase Advertising Institute’s 13th 
annual exhibit in Chicago, March 
24-26. 


OxrorpD Paper Co. has announced 
the appointment of three regional 
sales office managers. They are Mat- 
thew B. Mowat, Western; George L. 
Keckler, Atlantic; and Henry W. 
Park, Northeast. 

% 


Fe.ix W. Coste has been elected 
president of Outdoor Advertising, 
Inc., for the term beginning Jan. 1, 
1959. He is presently a director and 
vice chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. 

e 

West Vireinia Purp and Paper Co. 
has issued a colorful four-page folder 
on and about its new Pinnacle offset 
paper. The paper is available in sev- 
eral colors and finishes. 

e 

CoLumBiAN LiTHoGRAPHY Co., Chi- 
cago, was recently awarded a certifi- 
cate of printing excellence by the Al- 
lied Paper Corp. for a catalog. 

e 

MiriaM Morris has been named 
sales promotion manager of the Ros- 
sotti Lithograph Corp., North Bergen, 
N. J. 

e 

CiarRENCcE E. HarLoweE, president 
of Harlowe Typography, Inc., has 
been elected president of the Graphic 
Arts Association of Washington, D. C. 


RaLpH WATERHOUSE, district sales 
manager of Brown & Bigelow, was 
guest speaker at the October dinner 
meeting ef the Printing Industries 
Association of Western New York. 

e 


C. A. ATKINs, vice president of 
Jacksonville Paper Co., has been 
elected chairman of Nashua Corp.’s 
merchant advisory committee. 








OrviLLE Dutro & Sons, Inc., has 
been appointed distributor for the 
Vanguard line of presses manufac- 
tured by Ghormley Engineering & 
Mfg. Corp., Fort Worth. 


ALDEN Press, Inc., Chicago, and 
Midwest Gravure Service, Inc., Battle 
Creek, Mich., have installed Ruther- 
ford photo composing machines. 

e 


RHEA LiTHocRAPHING & Envelope 
Co., Denver, has moved to 1215 South 
Inca St. 

e 

Wittiam F. Cornet, president, 
Printing Ink Division, Interchemical 
Corp., has been named chairman of 
the printing and allied trades division 
of Muscular Dystrophy Associations 
of America, Inc. 

& 

DesoraH Conway has been named 
production manager and graphic arts 
consultant for the Henry H. Johnson 
Company, Inc., Boston lithographers. 

* 

Youne & Ktetn, Inc., Cincinnati, 
has published the fourth revised edi- 
tion of its “Ohio River Handbook 
and Picture Album.” The new volume 
contains 454 pages. 


Rospert E. LoreNzEN has been ap- 
pointed contract service manager for 
Cullom & Ghertner Co., Nashville and 
Atlanta business forms printer. 

e 

RicuarD MacALLen has been 
appointed foreman of the offset de- 
partment for the William Feather Co., 
Cleveland. 

& 

CuHarLes R. Woop & Associates, 
San Francisco lithographers, are in- 
stalling a second two-color 23 x 28” 
press, a Miehle. 

+ 

CLINTON WaRD, recently with West- 
ern Lithograph Co., has been named 
head of point-of-purchase materials 
sales for the Recorder-Sunset Press, 
San Francisco. 

® 

GeraLp W. WIGCLE, president of 
Howell Lithographic Ltd., Hamilton, 
Ontario, died Oct. 31. 
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KENNETH B, Timm, chief chemist 
of the dry-color division of Sinclair 


& Valentine Co., died Nov. 7. 


SHERMAN W. Irick, owner of [rick 
Litho Services, Knoxville, Tenn., died 
Oct. 31. 


ANSCO, a division of General Ani- 
line & Film Corp., has started con- 
struction on a new sales and ware- 
house building in Lincolnwood, Hl. 

s 


GLEN BUTLER, Texas and Oklahoma 
representative for Western Printing & 
Lithographing Co., has opened an of- 
fice at 505 N. Ervay St., Dallas. 


Joun L. KRONENBERG, program 
chairman, has announced April 16-18 
as the dates for the Carnegie Printers 
Alumni Seminar and Management 
Conference. 


Correction 


Members of Detroit Local 9, Amal- 
gamated Lithographers of America, 
received wage increases in September 
amounting to 28 cents an hour for 
those earning $100 a week or more 
and 21 cents for those earning less 
than $100 a week. ML previously re- 
ported the figures as 26 and 23 cents 
respectively. 

e 


To Lithograph Booklet 


A four-color process guide book to 
the Hearst Castle at San Simeon (now 
a California State Park), will be litho- 
graphed by Phillips & Van Orden, 
San Francisco, on its four-color 35” 
web-fed ATF lithographic press. 

a 
Names Research Associate 

Kimberly-Clark Corp. has an- 
nounced the appointment of Dr. Wal- 
ter Roehr as the first senior research 
associate under a new research and 
development program. 


e 
Holds 7th Annual Party 


The seventh annual graphic arts 
Christmas party, sponsored jointly by 
the New York Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen and the Printers Supply 
Salesmens Guild of New York, was 
held Dec. 5 at the Hotel Commodore. 
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FORCE FEEDING 
with Baldwin® Ink Foun- 
tain Agitators means the 

pressman puts only enough ink 
into the fountain for the job. re 








~ Here’s why Baldwin’ Ink Fountain Agitators 
save ink and help guarantee quality printing 


The pressman who has to depend on gravity feed 
must load down the fountain with enough ink not 
only to print the job but to provide enough weight 
to feed ink. As shown below, a lot more ink often is 
needed for pushing than for printing. 


As ink is used up, the flow becomes erratic: the roller 
is “starved” and color weakens. So the pressman has 


EXCESS INK TE 















GRAVITY FEED 
means the pressman 
must load down the fountain 


even though the job requires only 
this small amount of ink. 











S 





to add more ink merely to provide the weight needed 
to maintain flow. 


It’s a different story when a press is equipped with 
Baldwin Ink Agitators! The ink is forced from the 
large end of the cone where surface speed is greatest 
toward the small end—ink is force-fed to the fountain 
roller no matter how little is in the fountain. This 
means feed, color, quality always are uniform. 


WILLIAM GEGENHEIMER CO., INC. 





Other important advantages are: The separate motor 
drive keeps ink mixed even during press shutdowns 
so there’s no ink-wasting skin to be fished out of the 
fountain. The Baldwin cleans-in-a-minute cone cuts 
downtime to a minimum. And, as the photo shows, 
adapting the Baldwin Ink Agitator to split-fountain 
work merely is a matter of “add a color . . . add 
a cone.” 


Yes, you save ink, paper, and time—on large or 
small presses; on long or short runs—with Baldwin 
Ink Fountain Agitators. And, in the bargain, you 
get better quality at less cost. 








Baldwin Ink Fountain Agitators are licensed under 
Patent No. 2,234,754; other patents pending. 


80 Roebling Street 


Brooklyn 11, New York 
Phone: EVergreen 8-5610 


Manefacturers of Baldwin Ink Fountain Agitators * Baldwin Press Washers * Baldwin Water Stops * Baldwin Water Levels 
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Fritsche Develops Oven 


Rudolf Fritsche, long known as an 
inventor of lithographic equipment, 
has reported the development of a 





baking and vulcanizing oven which is 
said to prolong the life of presen- 
sitized plates by baking the lacquered 
New Line of Cameras 

Process Cameras & Equipment, Inc., 
1153 West Grand Ave., Chicago 22, 
has introduced a new line of cameras 
for the graphic arts called the Clydes- 
dale. 

The Clydesdale will be offered in 
standard sizes ranging from 17 x 24” 
to 31 x 36”. 

A fully illustrated catalog and price 
list may be obtained from the com- 
pany. 

e 
New Clean-Up Roller 

Rapid Roller Co., Chicago, has an- 
nounced the development of a new 
clean-up roller, called the Mercury 
Kleen-Up, which it says can be used 
with all offset inks, all types of stock 
and on sheet-fed or web-fed presses. 

The roller is said to combine all 
the functions of 


properties and 


plate to form a tough, ink receptive 
surface. 

Mr. Fritsche’s unit is a portable 
oven that comes equipped with elec- 
tric heating element, thermometer, 
thermostat and extension cord ready 
to use with 110 or 120 volt electricity. 
It is made of heavy sheet metal. 


Pointing out that the machine 
comes in different sizes, Mr. Fritsche 
explained that additional economies 
are effected because of its many other 
uses. Some of these are the quick 
drying of machine or brush grained 
plates, drying of deep-etch plates and 
drying of wipe-on coatings. 

Mr. Fritsche, whose experiments in 
lithography date back to the turn of 
the century, holds several plate pat- 


ents. 

Further information can be obtain- 
ed from Mr. Fritsche, 37-15 72nd St., 
Jackson Heights, New York. 


Mercury Blue Stream rollers with 
the functions of a leather roller. 

The company reports that the roll- 
ers are cleaned just like an ordinary 
form roller without removal from the 
press. The cleaning operation is part 
of the regular mechanical wash-up. 

e 
New Challenge Cutter 

A new 19” power paper cutter with 
power back gage and automatic 
spacing has been announced by the 
Challenge Machinery Co., Grand 
Haven, Mich. 

The power back gage operates 
from a pre-punched tape. When each 
cut is completed, the back gage 
automatically moves to the next cut- 
ting position. No manual reposition- 
ing is required. 
available 


Further information is 


from the company. 
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RCA To Produce Typesetter 


The Radio Corp. of America has 
and 


market an electronic typesetting ma- 


announced plans to produce 
chine developed by Dow Jones & Co., 
publishers of the Wall Street Journal. 
The machine is said to prepare metal 
type three times as fast as conven- 
tional methods. 

The Electro-Typesetter has been 
used in producing the Journal for the 
past five years. It is controlled by a 
perforated tape which is produced 
on a machine similar to a typewriter. 
The tape transmits an electrical signal 
to the type-casting machines. 

° 


Goss Building New Press 

A prototype of a modern web-fed 
offset newspaper press is being built 
by The Goss Co., division of Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter, Inc. The press, to be 
known as the Goss Suburban Offset, 
will consist of four-page units, roll 


stands, infeed arrangements and 
folder. 
Designed for daily, weekly and 


suburban papers, it will be an addi- 
tion to the Goss line of newspaper 
presses for publishers who prefer the 
features of the offset printing process. 

The press will produce a 16-page 
standard size or a 32-page tabloid 
newspaper. Additional units can be 
page 
Units can be superimposed for color. 


added to increase capacity. 


Lawson Trimmer Described 

The Lawson Co., division of Miehle- 
Goss-Dexter, Inc., has produced a new 
eight-page, two-color brochure de- 
scribing its recently introduced Series 
“C” 3-knife Rapid Trimmer. 

Copies are available from Dept. A 
of the company, 2011 W. Hastings 
St., Chicago 8, Ill. 
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For example, all shaft and bearing holes of 
printing and folding units are bored on a mod- 
ern automatic positioning boring mill, a pro- 
duction machine accurate to within .0004 inch, 
recently installed in our Mount Vernon factory. 
Just like the printer who purchases the best 
press available to cut costs and increase produc- 
tion, we too have installed the finest machine 
tools to enable us to decrease spoilage, cut man- 
ufacturing costs and give our customers the best 
possible press at the lowest possible price. 


This investment in modern, precision pro- 
duction machinery is reflected in the quality of 
every Hantscho press... in trouble-free opera- 
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This Bullard model 75 HBM is boring holes in a pair 
of folder side frames to a tolerance of +.0004 inch! 
Such Hantscho precision means printing precision and 
quality in every Hantscho product. 





... and in the Hantscho factory precision 
is every day standard practice! 


tion... and in the high quality of work produced 
on Hantscho web offset presses. 


Ask your Hantscho representative to point 
out all the quality building and precision fea- 
tures of Hantscho presses. Compare it with any 
other press ... you’ll agree that Hantscho offers 
more value for your equipment dollar. 













GEORGE CoO., INC. 


602 SOUTH 3RD AVENUE, MOUNT VERNON, N.Y. 
TELETYPE: TWX-MT V NY 2193 
MIDWEST REPRESENTATIVES: 153 W. HURON ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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New Saltzman Camera 

J. G. Saltzman Inc., 480 Lexington 
Ave., New York, has announced the 
introduction of a versatile enlarger 





for the graphic arts called the Caesar- 
Saltzman precision combination en- 
larging, reducing and copy camera 
for color. 

The camera features an Ascorlux 
pulsed xenon arc light source and has 
a universal light head and 12” f.9 
Goerz Artar process lens. 

The company reports that it can be 
used for making continuous tone neg- 
atives direct from copy, or continu- 
ous or halftone color separation 
negatives through a mask, transpar- 
ency, filter, grey or magenta screen. 
It can also be used for halftone 
positives. 


Further 


from the company. 


information is available 
s 
Issues Three Data Sheets 
Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y., has is- 
sued three technical bulletins on film 
chemicals, Cykora projection paper 
and Convira contact paper. 
& 
Kodak Offers Pamphlets 
A new series of “preview” pamph- 
lets, designed to give members of 
the graphic arts industry advance in- 
formation on new developments in 
the field, has been initiated by East- 
man Kodak Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Each pamphlet, according to 
Kodak, will contain up-to-the-minute 


information on a major phase of 
graphic arts technique. The company 
points out however, that the informa- 
tion will sometimes be subject to 
change when more information be- 
comes available. 

The first of the new publications, 
which will be identified as Q-sheets, 
provides a detailed rundown on 
“Camera Back Masking with Silver 
Masks.” The technique is described 
as a new method for color correction 
when making photomechanical repro- 
ductions from photographic color 
prints or color-reflection copy. 

e 
Issues Colorful Brochure 

Consolidated International Equip- 
ment & Supply Co., 1030 West Chi- 
cago Ave., Chicago 22, Ill., has issued 
a four-color brochure telling the “Con- 
solidated Story” and describing the 
organizations complete line of cam- 
eras and accessories for the graphic 
arts. 

The fully illustrated booklet also 
contains information on the Consoli- 
dated rental plan and service con- 
tracts. 

* 
Publishes Estimating Book 

The Modern Franklin Co., 725 So. 
Wells St., Chicago 7, is offering a 
revised edition of Your Paper Esti- 
mate Answer Book on a 10-day ex- 
amination basis. The book is de- 
signed to eliminate errors in the esti- 
mating of paper. 

@ 
New Dampening Roller 

Universal Rubber Roller Co., 3744 
14th St., Detroit, has announced the 
development of the Universal Damp- 
ening Roller made of a rubber com- 
pound which requires no covering. 

The company reports that the roll- 
ers are left in contact with the plate 
at all times and that there is no need 
to raise or lower them with each stop, 
thus eliminating the necessity of 
sponging the plate before each stop. 

* 
NW Paper Issues Brochure 

Northwest Paper Co., Cloquet, 
Minn., has issued a four-color litho- 
graphed brochure on and about its 
new North Star film-coated Offset 


paper. 
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Offers Brozuze Cieaner 

Henry P. Korn, 5 Beekman St., 
New York 38, has announced the de- 
velopment of a new bronze cleaning 





and sifting machine manufactured by 
Dreissig Br., West Germany. Exclu- 
sive sales in the United States and 
Canada will be handled by the Korn 
organization. 

The company reports that the ma- 
chine can clean and sift approxi- 
mately 50 lbs. of used bronze powder 
within half an hour. 

After the powder is introduced into 
the machine through a funnel, the 
bronze is taken up by a rotating duct 
roller and sucked through a revolving 
preliminary filter sieve by a high 
pressure blower. This filter sieve is 
constantly being cleaned by a brush. 

Additional air is admitted to the 
blower through two ventholes below 
the duct 
cleaned bronze then is blown through 


roller. The preliminary 
the main cleaning sieve and separated 
from the air. The cleaned bronze is 
finally collected in boxes at the front 
of the machine. 

o 
Offers Gatherer Booklet 

The T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co., 
20 Church St., New York 13, is offer- 
ing a six-page brochure describing 
its Accu-Speed gatherer. The booklet 
describes the product, production 
speeds and mechanical features of the 
machine. 

The Accu-Speed is designed for side 
gathering of sheets or signatures in 
sizes to 11 x 18” at speeds up to 
7,500 sets an hour, the company 
reports. 
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Issues Letterhead Brochure 

The Gilbert Paper Co., Menasha, 
Wisc., has issued a brochure contain- 
ing the 13 best lithographed letter- 





heads as selected from a monthly con- 
test conducted by the Gilbert external 
house organ. 


The letterheads shown in the bro- 
chure are actual commercial letter- 
heads and were printed by the same 
lithographers who produced the orig- 


inal entries for the contest. 

In the introduction to the brochure 
there is a design analysis of each let- 
terhead, including identification of 
the type faces used. 


GPI Offers Pressroom Chart 

A handy wall chart describing 25 
difficulties commonly encountered in 
the lithographic pressroom, their pos- 
sible causes and suggested remedies, 
has been issued by General Printing 
Ink division of Sun Chemical Corp. 

The chart is available through 
GPI’s salesmen or directly from the 
company, 750 Third Ave., New York. 


Issues Sample Booklet 

Riegel Paper Corp., 260 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, has issued a sam- 
ple booklet on its Jersey line of covers 
and bristols, available in three fin- 
ishes, 15 colors and 14 sizes and 
weights. 

Samples of the three finishes, An- 
tique, Embossed and Plate, are in- 
cluded in all available colors with 
weight and size specifications. 





Kodak Offers Booklets 

Eastman Kodak Co. has released 
two publications on its Polystyrene 
Base films and Acetate films for the 
graphic arts. 

The booklets describe, among other 
things, the general physical charac- 
teristics. of the two films and present 
information on their dimensional 
stability. 

The booklets may be obtained from 
the sales service division of the com- 


pany, Rochester, N. Y. 
e 


Another Robertson Camera 

A new, compact, vertical camera, 
called the ‘Meteorite’, has 
announced by Robertson Photo- 
Mechanix, Inc., 7440 Lawrence Ave., 
Chicago 31. 

The camera has been designed for 


been 


office reproduction departments, let- 
ter shops, small printers, and as a 
second camera for larger printers. 

Features include an automatic tim- 
ing and exposure control, adjustable 
incandescent copyboard lights and a 
Goerz lens. 











is the one who will 


FIND TIME 


to read the leading trade magazine 


the successful lithographer 
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Be sure to see the new ATF Typesetter... 


designed for easy, low-cost text and tabular composition! 


This new photomechanical system economically handles quality composition for jobs requiring text 
or tabular matter. End product is film or photographic paper ready for direct use in making offset, 


Here’s 
how 


it works: 


That’s all there is to it. With the ATF Typesetter, 
you eliminate these time consuming, costly 
operations: 

e double typing for justification 

@ camera work 


And here are some 
special ATF Typesetter advantages: 


Speed. Keyboard Unit speed depends on 
typist’s skill. A good operator, working 
from clean copy, can type at rate of 215 
characters per minute. Photographic Unit 
operates at speed of approximately 200 
characters per minute. 


Type Sizes and Line Width. Type available 
from 5 pt. to 12 pt. Line width up to 742”. 


Variety of Type Faces. Each disc contains 
two fonts of type in one type size. Discs 
can be changed in a matter of seconds. A 
wide range of faces especially suited for 
general commercial work is now avail- 
able, and many more are being prepared. 


No Installation Costs. The ATF Typesetter 
is ready for production just as soon as it is 


letterpress, or gravure plates. 





uncrated and plugged into any standard 
electrical outlet. No special wiring needed. 


Corrections. Can be easily and quickly 
made at every step in the process. 


Minimum Service. Normal use and care 
give trouble-free operation, without the 
need for frequent maintenance and repair. 


Space. The ATF Typesetter is compact and 
space saving—occupies about the same 
space as two standard typewriters. And 
the two unit construction makes for easy 
fitting into present set ups. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Dept. ML, 200 Elmora Avenue, Elizabeth, N. J. 





CJ | would like to see a demonstration of the new ATF Typesetter. 
(Please send me descriptive literature on the new ATF Typesetter. 


Copy is typed just once on 
the Keyboard Unit, which 
produces a perforated tape 
with justification coded in. 
A typewritten proof is 
turned out at the same 
time. 


The perforated tape auto- 
matically operates the 
Photographic Unit, turning 
out either a transparent 
positive on film or a posi- 
tive on photographic paper. 


Film or paper—with type 
image transferred from 
type disc—is developed, 
using standard chemicals 
and supplies. 


But you have to see the ATF Typesetter to 
appreciate it. Units are now on display all 
over the country. Make your reservations 
now to inspect this latest development in 
photocomposition. As soon as your re- 
quest is received, your local ATF Repre- 
sentative will send you details about time 
and place. 


American Type Founders 


ATE 200 Elmora Avenue 
Elizabeth, N. J. 





TITLE 





COMPANY 





STREET AND NUMBER 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| NAME 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


CITY ZONE 
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Offers Temperature Controller 

H. Schmidt & Co., 321 South Pau- 
lina St., Chicago 12, is offering a 
new Champion liquid temperature 





controller unit which is said to main- 
tain temperature to within a fraction 
of a degree. 

The machine contains a hermetic- 
ally sealed water cooled refrigeration 
unit with water temperature changer 
designed for cooling and heating, a 
recirculating pump, automatic con- 
trols with cycle indicating lights; and 
a cabinet service light. 


Offers Troubleshooting Book 
The second edition of “Trouble- 
shooting for Printers,” a 48-page col- 
lection of time and cost-saving ideas 
from more than 200 printers, has been 
published by Kimberly-Clark Corp. 
The booklet contains 221 sugges- 
tions submitted by printers to Kim- 
berly-Clark as part of a “Let’s Swap 
Ideas” advertising campaign. 
Illustrated with 50 pictures and 
drawings, the booklet is divided into 
12 sections dealing with such topics 
as presswork, perforating and scoring, 
ink, paper problems, binding and ad- 
vertising. 
Copies are available from the com- 
pany, Neenah, Wisc., or its distribu- 
tors. 


New Web From Cottrell 

The Cottrell Co., subsidiary of 
Harris-Intertype Corp., has announced 
the addition of a 35 x 50” web-fed 
offset perfector press to its line of 
presses for the graphic arts. 

The new press is based on an 
8144 x 11” imposition around the 
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cylinder and is designed to be an 
“all-around” unit for medium to long 
runs. It is offered with a choice of 
two types of folders. 

The company reports that the press 
is especially suited for high-quality 
publications, catalogs and general 
commercial work. 

The press is of blanket to blanket 
design, the blanket cylinders acting 
as impression eylinders for each 
other. Each unit will print, simul- 
taneously, one color on both sides 
of the web. 

Further information is available 
from the company, Westerly, R. I. 


Teitelbaum PDI Distributor 
Printing Developments Inc. has an- 
nounced the appointment of N. Teitel- 
baum Sons Inc., 261 Grand Con- 
course, New York 21, as its newest 
authorized plate distributor. 
Teitelbaum already is handling the 
sales and service in the New York 
metropolitan area of many of the 
latest types of lithographic supplies 
and materials, and will distribute a 
complete line of Lithure and Lithen- 
grave offset plates and chemicals. 


Develops White Marking Ink 

The Government Printing Office’s 
offset division has developed a white 
marking ink which permits perma- 
nent identification of negatives. Un- 
like white inks which chalk on dry- 
ing, the new ink is said to be un- 
affected by excess handling and im- 
parts a non-removable identifying 
code to film catalogs. 


Eastern Salesmen Meet 

Plans for promoting increased sales 
during the forthcoming year were 
discussed at meetings in Bangor, Me., 
recently, attended by Eastern Paper 
Co.’s district managers, district rep- 
resentatives and sales trainees. Key 
mill personnel were also present. 


Bridgeport Issues Catalog 
Bridgeport Engravers Supply Co., 
30 Grand St., Bridgeport, Conn., has 
issued a 120-page illustrated catalog 
on its complete line of supplies and 
equipment for the graphic arts. 





Offers Reproportioning Camera 

Process Cameras & Equipment Co., 
1153 West Grand Ave., Chicago 22, 
is offering the newly developed 
Clydesdale reproportioning camera 
which is designed to reproportion 
art copy and lettering to desired 
dimensions without distortion. 

The camera features a lens mount 
which can be rotated on either a 
horizontal or vertical axis and a 
25 x 25” copyboard which can be 
rotated around a vertical center. 

Copy may be condensed or ex- 
panded without changing the height, 
and squatted or heightened without 
disturbing the width. The camera can 
also produce italic or backslant let- 
tering by means of a rotating insert 
in the copyboard. 


Offers Filter Guide 

A new filter guide chart, for use 
in photographing colors as black-and- 
white, now is available without charge 
from Du Pont, 2430-A Nemours Bldg., 
Wilmington 98, Del. 

The 9 x 14” chart shows original 
copy in nine colors and _ indicates 
which filter should be used to repro- 
duce each color as either black or 
white, with orthochromatic, panchro- 
matic and blue-sensitive films. 


Goodyear Issues Booklet 

The Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 
has issued a booklet entitled “Rubber 
for the Graphic Arts Industries,” 
which describes such products as rub- 
ber printing plates, offset blankets, 
engravers gums, rollers and other 
products. 

Copies are available from the com- 
pany’s Printers Supplies Dept., New 
Bedford, Mass. 


Multicolor Issues Brochure 

An impressive four-page brochure 
recently published by Multicolor, 
Cleveland, announces the purchase of 
its new two-color, web-fed 11144 x 
1714” offset job press. Claiming that 
the roll-fed press is the only one of its 
kind within 180 miles, the brochure 
states that it brings mass production 
economy to the firm’s small-run and 
medium-run printing jobs. 
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Typical jobs the Justo- 
writer is ideally equip- 
ped to handle: Bulletins, 
manuals, price lists, 
booklets, directories, 
catalogs, direct mail 
literature, house organs 


The answer to all 





forms of Business Printing— 


Friden Justowriter’ 





IN YOUR OFFICE, the 2-unit Justowriter 
(Recorder and Reproducer) can turn out 
professional typesets with justified mar- 


gins -- at substantial cost savings com- 
pared with typewriter or hot metal compo- 
sition. 


THE FRIDEN JUSTOWRITER produces in clear, accurate, justified-margin form. 
these professionally composed typesets on 14 different Justowriter type faces, sized 
direct image plates for duplicating machines from 8 to 14 points, are available. 

or in form of reproduction proofs for litho- 


graphic printing. WRITE TODAY on your business letterhead 


for additional information on the justifying 


TYPIST BECOMES EXPERT TYPE COM- type-composing Justo- _. SP 
POSITOR as her typing on Recorder (lst writer - a basic Tape- & ot: 
Justowriter unit) produces simultaneously Talk machine in the 
(a) typewritten sheet, for visual check, and *“*new world for busi- 
(b) punched paper tape with identical copy ness’”’ created by Fri- 

. in code. Second Justowriter unit, the Re- den. FRIDEN, INC., ©" e 
producer, then ‘‘reads’’ the code tape and San Leandro, Califor- For Bus P 
automatically composes the original copy nia, | 


THE ABOVE COPY WAS SET ON THE JUSTOWRITER IN 10 PT GALVIN TYPE 
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New Borrowdale Line 
The R. W. Borrowdale Co., 640 
West 65th: St., Chicago 21, has an- 


nounced the development of a new 





series of precision overhead cameras 
available in standard or custom sizes. 
Standard sizes are 16 x 20”, 20 x 24’, 
34 x 40” and 40 x 48”. 


The cameras have structural steel 


New Lamp From Macbeth 

Macbeth Daylighting Corp. has in- 
troduced a new xenon lamp called 
the XQO 20 KW, developed by the 
Osram Co., West Germany. The lamp, 
said to produce 500 times as much 
light as the ordinary 75-watt bulb, 
is described by the company as the 
most powerful gaseous discharge 
lamp to be offered in the U. S. 

The lamp is expected to have many 
uses in the graphic arts including 
photographic color separation work, 
exposure of presensitized plates and 
as a light source for photo-copying 
machines. 

It is said to produce a steady, 
brilliant white light similar to high 
intensity arc lamps, but without flick- 
ering, noise, smoke or fumes. 

Further information is available 
from the company, Box 950, New- 


burgh, N. Y. 


Paper Merchants To Meet 

The Merchants’ Advisory Council 
of International Paper Co.’s fine 
paper division will hold its next meet- 
ing on March 31. The announcement 
was made by Charles E. Wise, council 
chairman and vice president of Alling 
& Cory Co., Pittsburgh. 

e 

New Post For McKenna 

Robert B. McKenna, formerly sales 
representative for Herbick & Held 
Printing Co., Pittsburgh, was been 
named a vice president and director 
of Colonial Press. 
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overhead rails consisting ofa network 
of steel tubes welded and inieriocking 
inside heavy steel plates which have 
a maximum bend of .0041 with a 
copyboard weighing 1,000 lbs. 

The entire unit is suspended by a 
rubberized three-point ball bearing 
suspension system for minimum vi- 

The company also reports that the 
copyboard and lensboard can be 
operated manually from either the 
darkroom or gallery, and that it has 
a new self-centering locking device 
for resetting which is said to elimi- 
nate visual reregistering. 
available 


Further information is 


from the company. 


HaMILTon Paper Co., Miquon, Pa., 
is holding a christening party on Dec. 
9 to celebrate the installation of a new 
Black-Clawson paper machine. 





3-M RESEARCH 


(Continued from Page 43) 





quired by 3-M earlier this year. The 
six-thousand volume collection is used 
extensively by 3-M’s research person- 
nel and, when fully catalogued, cer- 
tain portions of the library will be 
made available to serious graphic 
arts students throughout the world. 
Over 200 selected items were drama- 
tically displayed in the entrance hall 
of the center, at which point the visi- 
tors enjoyed the opportunity to meet 
the collector. 

Following the tour the visitors at- 
tended a banquet at the St. Paul 
Athletic Club at which John Grant, 
production manager, Government 
Printing Office, delivered the keynote 
address in behalf of the Honorable 
Raymond Blattenberger, Public Print- 
er of the United States. Speakers for 
3-M included Herbert P. Buetow, pres- 
ident, and Bert S. Cross, executive 
vice president in charge of the Graph- 
ic Products group. 

Members of the visiting group who 
were asked to express their reaction 
tto the tour were L. E. Oswald, presi- 
dent, Lithographers and Printers 
National Association; George H. Cor- 
nelius, president, Research and En- 
gineering Council of the Graphic In- 





dustry, Inc.; Kurt E. Volk, president, 
Printing Industry of America, Inc.; 
and Harold W. Lee, president, Na- 
tional Metal Decorators Association. 
Their remarks were either laudatory 
of 3-M’s efforts or expressed high 
hopes for significant progress in the 
printing industry as a direct result of 
this impressive combination of build- 
ings, equipment and talented person- 
nel. 

Of all the speakers, only one hinted 
at a possible fly in the ointment. In 
summarizing his impressions, Mr. 
Lee suggested that the graphic arts 
industry should not sit back and rely 
entirely on the efforts of supply or- 
ganizations. “The printers them- 
selves” Mr. Lee stated, “must cooper- 
ate in product development and prod- 
uct testing in their own plants, even 
if it means sacrificing valuable pro- 
duction time.” To which this writer 
says “amen” and appends a few 
thoughts of his own. The printing in- 
dustry has been notorious for lack of 
progress and an abnormal resistance 
to new materials and methods. Only in 
recent years has the industry up-dated 
its methods and equipment. But a sad 
commentary on the latter is the fact 
that many of these so-called modern 
methods and machines have been 
available to the industry for twenty- 
five years or more. And what of the 
countless numbers of manufacturers 
of worthwhile and necessary products 
who turned to other fields because of 
the unwarranted lag between introduc- 
tion and acceptance by the printing 
industry? 

It should be obvious that the 3-M 
research center was not created out of 
altruism. If the activities of the 3-M 
research center result in practical and 
necessary products, and there is no 
reason to expect anything else, then 
3-M will expect the industry to accept 
and use them in profitable quantities 
within a reasonable time. If not, the 
facilities now available for the ex- 
clusive benefit of the printing industry 
can, and undoubtedly will, be switched 
over to more lucrative and coopera- 
tive fields. To what extent the print- 
ing industry, or a particular segment, 
will benefit from 3-M’s activity, will 
rest solely on the printing industry 


itself. 
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Save $1 each over the regular rate of $3 a year, in U. S. 
CANADA: $2.50 each (regularly $4); FOREIGN: $6 each (regularly $9) 


Use form below for group of Four or more subscriptions and mail with 
remittance to MODERN LITHOGRAPHY, Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. 


(Use your letterhead for additional issues at this dollar-saving price) 
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Letter to Editor 








Alignment with Mirrors 

Sometime ago, perhaps as far back as 
1955 or 1956, I recall reading an article on 
aligning and adjusting a copy camera. Al- 
though I cannot be certain, it is my belief 
that the article appeared in Mopern Litu- 
ocraPHyY. The technique described involved 
the use of mirrors to be attached to the 
copy board and/or lens board and/or 
ground glass. 

I am sorry that I cannot be more specific 
than in the paragraph above, but if I could 
be I would probably not need your help 
in locating the article. 

P. Jowise 
Shell Development Co., 
Emeryville, Cal. 

A search of our annual index fails to 
reveal such an article. Our technical man 
says he wrote no such article, because “I 
don’t do tricks with mirrors.”—Editor. 





Lithographers National Association, 54th an- 


nual convention, The Greenbrier, White 

“ Sulphiir Springs; W:. Va:, Aprit. 19-21, 1959. 

Southern Graphic Arts Association, 38th annual 
convention and exhibit, Robert Meyer Hotel, 
Jacksonville, Fla., April 27-29, 1959. 

Research & aes Council, Sth annual 
convention, Sheraton-McAlpin Hetel, New 
York, May 18-20, 1959. 

National Association of Litho Clubs, 14th an- 
nual convention, Leamington Hotel, Minnea- 
polis, June 11-13, 1959. 

Sth Annual Southwest Litho Clinic, Dallas, June 
13-15, 1959. 

Technical Association of the Graphic Arts, an- 
nual convention, Hotel Manger, Rochester, 
June 15-17, 1959. 

Printing Industry of America, 73rd annual con- 
vention, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York, 
Sept. 6-10, 1959. 


7th Educational Graphic Arts Exposition, Coli- 
seum, New York, Sept. 6-12, 1959. 


National Metal Decorators Association, 25th an- 
nual convention, Roosevelt Hotel, New 
Orleans, Oct. 12-14, 1959. 


National Association of Photo-Lithographers, 
annual convention and exhibit, Hotel Muehle- 
bach, Kansas City, Mo., Nov. 18-21, 1959. 





ROTARY FLASH STOP 
(Continued from Page 40) 


Typieal 


Correction Chart 


PERCENTAGE OF EXPOSURE TIME 


REDUCTION AND FOR THE 
ENLARGEMENT FLASH 
200 9 
190 9 
180 9 
170 9 
160 9 
150 10 
140 11 
130 10 
120 12 
110 ll 
100 10 
90 10 
80 10 
70 9 
60 9 
50 9 
40 8 
30 7 
20 6 


The photographer should not con- 
clude from the foregoing remarks that 
all his troubles will be cured by com- 
pensating the flash. There are many 
variables in process photography that 
can be the cause of variations in con- 
trast and dot size of halftone nega- 
tives made with the glass screen. One 
of these variables is the amount of 
agitation the film has during develop- 
ment. The difference between a film 
still-developed and one given full agi- 
tation throughout the development 
period will be considerable, and this 
should be kept in mind when making 
the test shots for compensating the 
flash stops. Unless all the tests are 
developed and agitated exactly the 
same, the film contrast (range of dot 
sizes) cannot be depended upon to 
give a true picture of the condition of 
the rotary stop.*« 





TECH. BRIEFS 
(Continued from Page 52) 





show the percentage of correction 
necessary to compensate for the stop 
inaccuracies. An auxiliary chart 
showing percentages of deviation 
might be useful if the rotary stops 
were to be used with another camera 
or different light source. (See chart) 


in this article of lower density range in 
the first masks now called pre-masks. A 
discussion of black printer separation is 
started. 


FurtHER THoucHts on “Vara” CoLor 
Maskinc (4).. Frank H. Smith. Modern 
Lithographer and Offset Printer, Vol. LIV, 
No. 2, February 1958, pp. 14-6, three pages. 
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Litho Schools 











Canada—Ryerson institute of Technology. 
School of Graphic Arts, 50 Gould St., 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. 

Chicago—Chicago Lithographic Institute, 1611 
W. Adams St., Chicago 12, Ill. 





Cincinnati—Ohio Mechanics Institute, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 
Cleveland—Cleveland Lithographic Institute, 


Inc., 1120 Chester Ave., Cleveland 14, Qhio. 


Los Angeles—los Angeles Trade Technical 
Junior College, 1646 S. Olive St., Los An- 
geles 15, Calif. 


Mi ii ry. d 





P y Industrial institute, 
818 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 3, Minn. 


Pp V | High School, 1161 

Third Ave. South, Minneapolis 4, Minn. 

Nashville—Southern School of Printing, 1514 
South St., Nashville, Tenn. 

New Yark—New York Trade School. Litho- 
graphic Department, 312 East 67 St., New 
York, N.Y. 

Manhattan School of Printing, 72 Warren 
St., New York, N.Y. 

Oklahoma—Oklahoma A & M Technical School. 
Graphic Arts Dept., Okmulgee, Okla. 

Rochester—Rochester Institute of Technology 
Dept. of Publishing & Printing, 65 Plymouth 
Ave., South Rochester 8, N. Y. 

Philadelphia — Murrell Dobbins Vocational 
School. 22nd and Lehigh, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Pittsburgh—Carnegie Institute of Technology 
School of Printing Management, Pittsburgh 


San Francisco—City College of San Francisco. 
Ocean and Phelan Aves., Graphic Arts De- 
partment. 


St Lovis—David Ranken, Jr., School of Me- 
chanical Trades, 4431 Finney St., St. Louis 8, 
Mo. 


Vancouver—Clark College. 


West Virginia—W. Va. Institute of Technol 
Montgomery, W. Va. 


Mi ii Vv, st 
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Trade Directory 











Lithographic Tech. Foundation 
131 East 39th St., New York 16, N.Y. 


National Assoc. of Photo-Lithographers 
Walter E. Soderstrom, Exec. V:P. 
317 West 45th St., New York 36, N.Y. 


Lithographers National Association 
Oscar Whitehouse, Exec. Dir. 

1025 Connecticut Ave., N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 


National Assn. of Litho Clubs 
Frederick Shultz, Sect. 
Buckbee Mears Co. 

Toni Building 

St. Paul 1, Minn. 


Printing Industry of America 
Bernard J. Taymans, Mgr. 
5728 Connecticut Ave., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


Internatl. Assn. Ptg House Craftsmen 


P. E. Oldt, Exec. Sec’y. 
Room 307; 411 Oak St., Cincinnati 2. 
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seem mmm ammo ee eee eee eee eee eee sess eeeerern 


YOU can secure a very helpful bulletin, for use in 


-ANALYZING AND PLANNING 


YOUR 1959 LITHOGRAPHIC PROGRAM 


This ‘‘meaty” Bulletin will carry provocative questions and suggestions on lithography, which 


you can pass along to your sales manager, estimator, cost man, superintendent and others 
for ‘comment. 


Actually, it will carry constructive suggestions on how a lithographer might plan his business 


for the New Year. Here are some of the factors to be covered: 
BUDGETING YOUR SALES AND PRODUCTION FOR 1959 
A SUGGESTED ADVERTISING PROGRAM FOR A LITHOGRAPHER 
BUILDING A LITHOGRAPHIC SALES PROGRAM 
COSTING, ESTIMATING AND ORDER WRITING — Consiructive suggestions dealing with the ques- 
tions: “Do we actually know the hourly cost of all our lithographic departments?” 


“Do we actually have our own production standards for all work operations?” 


“Do we actually have a sound schedule of mark-ups insofar as customers, salesmen and the 
house are concerned?” 


“Are all estimating factors sound, up-to-date and adhered to?” 
“On each job, do we compare actual cost with the estimate?” 
PRODUCTION PROCEDURES — Suggestions on materials, method and equipment. 
MANAGEMENT — An appraisal of some of the problems that constantly bedevil management 
again with suggestions on what might be done to minimize or eliminate difficulties. 
This vital bulletin will carry the kind of information and questions a lithographer can pass 
on to his keymen, with the suggestion that they study this material carefully and then come 
to a meeting of shop and "plant management to discuss the points mentioned in the bulletin 
particularly as they apply to your plant. 
This bulletin, used to advantage, should be worth far more than the nominal cost of belonging 
to the NAPL. 
You can secure this PLANNING Bulletin, simply by filling in the coupon below and returning 
it with a check for the first year’s dues. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PHOTO-LITHOGRAPHERS, 317 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


We hereby make application for enrollment as an Active (Associate) Member in The National Associa- 
tion of Photo-Lithographers, and if elected, agree to abide by its By-Laws and support its objects and 
interest as far as our time and ability will permit. 


We enclose herewith $.......52:.......... as our first year’s dues. Annual dues for our press 
equipment will be: 








- poe 
ieee | ACTIVE MEMBERS 


| inti del tT x22 Chinese pepe) 


$20.00 per press per year 
| Presses gli sil eS er ge eer $28.00 per press per year 
| Presses larger than 22” x 28” up to and including 35” x 45” 
| 








Presses larger than 35” x 45" 


TEPTUSETT ESAT OS CT: $47, 00 ‘per press per year 











$ 
$ 
$37.00 per press per year| $ 
$ 
$ 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS | 























Equipment and Supply Dealers and Manufacturers........... $125.00 per year | 
Minimum Dues, cn 00 per year. Total] ‘ | 
EL RUNEE Rent ahah hah tn dy 6b storitee Wise NERS held ebb adeesoURan palk bed ROAD Kap onde doeessay tans 
Address ......... RAMANA eahisin bmn <p ¥en noni kns daha ole acusiaiamiiamales Meakdieiate ania hare 
' Nos; Streer or. : Avenes City, Zone and State 
RC ae CaCI) an nin 444 «naw varnv wane kunewidnn ed tse ae. 
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Continuation of article on “Vara” method 
of masking. This article discusses black 
printer. Diagrams of yellow, 
black printer. 


cyan and 


Type STRETCHED OR SQUEEZED TO SUIT 
Warwick Customers. Anonymous. /nland 
Printer, Vol. 140, No. 3, December 1957, 
pp. 60-1, 75, three pages. The “Flex-set” 
process of changing type is described as 
performed by Warwick Typographers, St. 
Louis. Plexiglass prisms are uscd in pairs 
one over the copy and the other over the 
film. The curved prisms are hollow and 
filled with mineral oil. 


Makinc HALFTONES WITH A CONTACT 
ScrEEN. James F. Nolan. National Lithog- 
rapher, Vol. 65, No. 2, February 1958, 
pages 24, 26, two pages. Chart showing 
exposure data for a set of separation neg- 
atives in conjunction with 150 line ma- 
genta contact Article describes 
briefly what to look for in making half- 
tones. A diagram for a device to fit copy 
holder bars, which has an opening to fit 
11 x 14” dry plates, is included. 


screen. 


ELECTRONIC COLOUR SEPARATION (2). 
Frank H. Smith. Modern Lithographer and 
Offset Printer, Vol. LIV, No. 4, April 1958, 
pages 29-30, two pages. Comparison of the 
mechanics and operations of the R.C.A. 
Color Scanner, the Log-E-Tronic Printer 
and the Crosfield “Scanatron.” Diagram of 
Crosfield instrument included. 


THe Caprock UNiIversAL Gray CoNnrACT 
ScrEEN. Seymour Schwartz. The American 
Pressman, Vol. 68, No. 1, January 1958, 
pp. 44-6 48, four pages. Describes differ- 
ence between Caprock and other contact 
screens. Diagrams and photomicrographs 
of Caprock screen are shown. Gives char- 
acteristics of screen. Has density range of 
1.6. 


A Cotor Cuart For Use 1n EVALUATING 
Quatity oF CoLtor Repropuction. Edwin 
J. Breneman (Eastman Kodak Co.). Pho- 
tographic Science and Engineering 1, 74-8 
(1957). Chemical Abstracts, Vol. 52, No. 4, 
Feb. 25, 1958, column 2624. The materials 
and construction of a chart used to facili- 
tate quantitative evaluation of the quality 
of color reproduction obtained with vari- 
ous photographic processes are described. 
The chart includes nine saturated, seven 
achromatic, and eight desaturated colors. 
Permanent pigments are used so that the 
chart can be used in direct sunlight with- 
out fading or discoloration. 


Planographic Printing Processes 

Success WITH THE IDEAL LITHOGRAPHIC 
PLATE. Anonymous. Printing News, No. 
106, Sept. 5, 1957, page 15. “Nu chrome,” 
a bi-metal plate by Coates Brothers, is 
claimed to have the advantages of the bi- 
hetal principle and is simple to print down 


as a deep-etched zinc or aluminum plate. 
The Nu-chrome plate has a recessed image 
of electrodeposited copper, a water re- 
ceptive chromium non image area which 
protects the recessed image from wear. 
The supporting metal is mild steel and 
runs in excess of one million impressions 
are normal. 


Paper and Ink 
FLuorescent Printing Inxs. J. L. 
Switzer. The American Pressman, April 


1958, pages 6-8, three pages. Fluorescent 
pigments of a particle size under three 
microns are now available for formulating 
letterpress and offset inks. High pigment 





? 
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concentration and heavy ink films are re- 
quired for maximum optical effect and 
light fastness. Two impressions are often 
used to increase color and brightness. Win- 
dow posters may have a life of 30 days 
if a good deposit is used. The inks are 
formulated to set fast and dry tack-free 
within 20 minutes. No cobalt driers may 
be used. Application is to solids and large 
bold type would fill in. 
Press is emphasized 


since halftones 


cleanliness because 
fluorescent properties are sensitive to con- 
tamination. The name Day-Glo is a trade 
mark of Switzer Brothers, Inc. 


Tinting. Charles H. Borchers. American 


all of us at 


BRIDGEPORT ENGRAVERS SUPPLY CO. 
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BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 








THE WORLD OVER 


KLM 


ROYAL DUTCH 
AIRLINES 


“Tt seems like we just took off!” 


The trip is over! And it was such a royal pleasure, you lost track of time. 
But that’s always true of flying KLM, the world’s first airline. The service 
aground and aloft is so decidedly Dutch — courteous, efficient, meticulous. 


The hostess, for instance. She can spot the “first timer” in every flight. 
A few friendly words, a pillow at the head — and the passenger feels as 
secure as he would cat-napping at home. Forty years of experience in air 
travel have given the Flying Dutchmen of KLM a special “insight” and 
an extra measure of skill. You’ll notice this whenever you go Royal Dutch. 
See your Travel Agent or call your nearest KLM office. 


KLM Royal Dutch Airlines, 430 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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OGRAPHY 
My Classification: 


1. Lithographing plants and employes, 
including. private plants, combination 
lithographic and letterpress plants, 
‘etal decorators, lithographic trade 

platemakers including employes. 

oO Subscription in company name 

() Owner, managing officer 

Oo Superintendent, foreman, etc. 

(0 Other employe (please specify) 


\ tterpress printing aay jnclud- 
ing employe (if you also do lithog- 
raphy check under No. 1 above). 
» Manufacturer, ) dealer in 
*Above rates are for U.S. and U.S. possessions ONLY. lithos rar Sin mploye 
-$4(]1 year; $7 12 years (payable in Canadian oF P gi ad pare 
funds) oO 


. ds 4, Library, college, school, trade 95- 
LATIN AMERICA: $4 {} 1 year $7 {] 2 years sociation, instructor, student. 
OTHER COUNTRIES : $9 {] 1 year $156 [] 2 years ( 5. Other (please specify). 
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Inx Maker, Vol. XXXV, No. 9, September 
1957, pp. 31, 33, 69, three pages. Tinting 
is defined as the appearance of emulsified 
ink particles in the non-image areas of a 
printed sheet. The production of such 
emulsions is thought to be connected with 
lowering of interfacial tension between ink 
and water through the action of surface 
active agents. The chemicals in paper coat- 
ings are suspected of contributing to tint- 
ing trouble, according to press experience. 
Tests of solutions made of scrapings of 
coatings are reported. Evaluation of foam- 
ing of such solutions give only fair cor- 
relation with press experience, and de- 
terminations of surface tension give poor 
correlation. The paper dipping method of 
J. H. Bitter is cited, and a modification in 
which the acidity of the solution was 
varied is reported as giving good correla- 
tion. The combination of fountain solution 
additives and surface active materials in 
paper is suggested as a possible cause of 
tinting. Such materials in paper are shown 
to be concentrated on the surface. 


INVESTIGATIONS ON OXYDATION OF PRINT- 
inc Inks AT DECREASED OxyYGEN SUPPLY. 
Anonymous. Grafiska Forsknings-labora- 
toriet, Meddelande NR 40, March 1958, 
pages 62-67, six pages. (In Swedish). In 
the middle of a pile of printed sheets 
the oxygen supply is less than at top of 
the pile. Fiinting inks that are drying by 
oxidation will often show quite different 
rate of drying at top than further down 
in the pile. A method for studying the 
effect of decreased oxygen supply is de- 
scribed. Both letterpress and offset inks 
have been tested. The effect of different 
kind of driers have been investigated. The 
advantage in this respect of a drier like 
Grafo Drier has been experimentally con- 
firmed. 


Static ELectricity tN Paper AT GRAPHIC 
Processes. Anonymous. Grafiska Forsk- 
nings-laboratoriet, Meddelande NR _ 40, 
March 1958, pp. 13-23, 11 pages. (In 
Swedish). Many troubles caused by static 
electricity can arise in printing and book- 
binding plants ,etc. The nature and causes 
of static are first briefly discussed. Dif- 
ferent methods and instruments for detect- 
ing and measuring and different means for 
reducing and displacing static electricity 
are described. Finally some results of prac- 
tical measurements on printing presses 
are given. 


Lithography—General 
THrREE-Cotor Printinc, Part 17. Stan- 
ley Goldsmith. American Printer and 
Lithographer, November 1957, pages 44-6, 
three pages. After testing job is ready for 
production. Article describes short run 
proving methods and cost of materials and 
equipment. 


Estrmatinc Inxs. Phillips N. Piper. 


The National Lithographer, Vol. 64, No. 
12, December 1957, pp. 14-16, three pages. 
A method of estimating ink requirements 
based on a set of absorption curves for 
various stocks. Normal per cent coverage 
for ten types of copy are given and illus- 
trated. Ink coverage is expressed as the 
number of pounds per one hundred square 
inches per one thousand sheets. Accord- 
ing to the per cent covering a factor is 
read from the absorption graph and multi- 
plied by the area of one leaf and the 
number of thousand copies. Data given is 
for black inks. Percent increase for other 
colors is given for Opaque, Semi-Opaque 
colors, and for Gold Ink, as average values. 


Comment: Author does not give source 
or method for determining absorption 
curves. He gives one curve for high gloss, 
hard finish stock, which according to our 
experience is inadequate. 


10 N. E. Experts Discuss THEIR 
THEORIES ON 3-CoLor LiTHOGRAPHY. Anon- 
ymous. New England Printer and Lithog- 
rapher, Vol. 20, No. 12, January, 1958, pp. 
98-100 103, four pages. Survey of 10 print- 
ing plants. Twenty questions asked and 
answered by representative of each plant. 
Most prefer to work from transparencies, 
so do handwork, some use temperature 
controlled sinks. Methods in each plant 
discussed briefly.* 


| - 
150 LINE SCREEN gmmFOUR-COLOR PROCESS 


NOTE THESE FEATURES: 


@ Clouds added to skies 
(where practical) at no ex- 
tro charge. 


Screened positives or neg- 
atives in one week. 


Made by famous Dexter 
color process. 


Color mat proofs free. 


Progressive color proofs 
available at following 
extra charges: 5”x7” or 
smaller $20.00, 6x9” 
$25.00, 8x10’ $30.00, 
; x] 0. 1 
$105.00. One week extra 
required. 


Our experience includes 
the making of over 100,- 
000 sets of positives. 


Free information on press- 
room procedures including 
inks, press and plates 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 
COLOR PRINTS 
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SIALLISOd REEEOHL 


YOU CAN USE COLOR 
ABUNDANTLY AT 


THESE LOW PRICES... 





4" xX £.. smaller $45°° 


5"x7” $50.00, 8”x 10” $60.00 

6"x9" $55.00, 11"x 14” $65.00 
12"x18" $100.00 tare DISCOUNTS 
16"x20” $160.00 ON VOLUME ORDERS 


Best reproductions 
are made from 4” x 5” 
Ektachrome transparencies 


Extra charge for 8” x 10” 
transparencies $15.00. 


65, 120, 133 and 150 


Line screens available 


WORLD 
‘ COLOR, Ine. 


Route 303 - West Nyack, N.Y. + NYACK 7-3500 


274 Madison Ave. 
Route 1 


New York, WN. Y. 
Ormond Beach, Fla. 


MUrravhill 5-9524 
Orange 7-1332 
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re 


ting plates dont grow on trees / 


Offset plates are made; we make them. Our 

thirty year’s experience in color and in black 

and white work, assures you of printing plates of 
the highest quality. 


Skilled Craftsmen, excelling in preparation of adver- 
tising art, commercial photography, offset plates 
(all types) and rotogravure plates, combine 


to afford you a complete service. 


GRAPHIC TS CORPORATION of Ohio 


110 OTTAWA ST. + TOLEDO 4. OHIO 
New York Office 342 Madison Ave.. Room 712 Chicago Office 201 North Wells St.. Room 722 
New York 17, New York Chicago 6. Illinois 








O.. alm 
AT \ the NEW 
E ‘> ) sure way 
_ to Perfect 
Processing 


e BLACK AND WHITE FILM 
e COLOR SEPARATION NEGS 


Small bursts of nitrogen gas bubble through your chemical solution 
at pre-set, automatically-controlled intervals. Because the process 
is automatic, superior results are achieved without the skilled 
technical help required in hand agitation. 

Leedal’s Model NBW Unit (illustrated at left) is designed for 
color separation negatives where absolute uniformity and correct 
density are required. Can be used for any work 8x10 and smaller. 
Its small initial cost is quickly paid for in better, 
more efficient processing. 









Leedal’s new catalog illustrates and describes 
all automatic gas burst agitation units. Send 
for Catalog L-95, 


Sele? Gap 











TEMP. CONT. UGHT TANKS SINKS DOT ETCH re 


cORPORAT 
SINKS TABLES UTENSILS TABLES 











2929 SOUTH HALSTED + CHICAGO 8, ILLINOIS 
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MONSANTO MAGAZINE 
(Continued from Page 31) 





is of course, the further elimination 
of the lock up of type when hot metal 
is used, and the need for pulling 
repros. 

White space, which must be built 
up by adding lead or “furniture” in 
the lockup of a form using hot metal, 
is provided photographically with cold 
composition. 

Appearance Improved 

Appearance of the magazine has 
been improved, too. Mr. Knight point- 
ed out that uniformity of type color, 
frequently impossible with hot metal, 
is assured with photocomposition. 
With the photographic method the 
type is always new, and so the printed 
page never contains chipped or bat- 
tered characters. 

Headlines, too, he pointed out, can 
be stretched to give a fresh, attractive 
appearance to the page. 

Are there any disadvantages? Mr. 
Knight can name only one: type set 
by the photographic method cannot 
be leaded once it is set. This, however, 
has not bothered the Monsanto edi- 
tors. 

“Our staff has always been progres- 
sive and looks for new and _ better 
ways to do things,” he said. “We 
feel we were completely justified in 
making the change from hot metal 
to photocomposition. With it we are 
not confined to any one area. We can 
select a quality lithographer anywhere 
and get the job done without delay.” 

With the area limits off, Mr. Knight 
pointed out an advantage in the mat- 
ter of distribution of a mailing piece 
in different geographical areas. If, 
for instance, it is imperative for a 
midwest company to distribute a 
booklet in the East and West on the 
same day. 

With photocomposition the typo- 
grapher can send negatives to two 
different offset printers—one in the 
East and one in the West. Each printer 
would get the negatives approximately 
at the same time. “In that way you 
could guarantee delivery on the same 
day on each coast,” Mr. Knight point- 
ed out. “As a matter of fact, if money 
were no object, you could have four 


or five different offset shops working 
on the same booklet, each supplied 
with copy negatives of each page,” he 
said. “Distribution could then be sim- 
ultaneous in many cities.” 


Executive editor Woodruff admits 
that the magazine staff was very back- 
ward about accepting the principle 
of setting type by any other means 
than hot metal. “We were afraid that 
the author’s alteration cost—the bug- 
aboo of all editors—would murder us. 
We've had our eyes opened on both 
counts.” * 





BARNES PRESS 
(Continued from Page 44) 





negatives only up to 20 x 24” and 
which could not handle color. 

The new camera is an all-purpose 
unit useful for precision color work 
and high speed production perform- 
ance in black and white. 

Barnes Press’ experience lends evi- 
dence of the ideal suitability of the 
roll film principle to lithography. 
Along with many other progressive 








“we're 
now 
operating 


6 






Milwaukee, Wis. 


m For fast, easy, e . 
short runs, the offset *~ 


Sas 


flatbed offset presses” 
MUELLER COLOR PLATE CO. 








Fs iain 






high-quality color proofing and 


flatbed printing process is now being 


used on MULTIPLE INSTALLATIONS of S & S flatbed presses. In 
addition to MUELLER, there’s Photo Lithoplate in Cleveland, Rightmire 
& Berg Co. in Chicago, Eastman Kodak of Rochester, Westinghouse of 
Pittsburgh and Newark-all with more than one installation; and over 
50 others with single installations. Specialty printing of nameplates, 
gauges, dials and circuits is made easier and more precise with S&S 
quick plate-clamping, adjustable bed depth, 3-form-roller ink control 


and motor-controlled dampening. 


Send today for full details and outstanding specifications. 


Ae) Amsterdam 


Ask 


about 
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CONTINENTAL TYPES 


AND GRAPHIC EQUIPMENT, INC. 
268 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


SPring 7-4980 


world famous reproduction and plate-making 


machines by Hoh & Hahne of West Germany. 
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AGSCO SILICA 


is accepted by plate- 
makers throughout the 
country for the most 
exacting type of litho 
plate graining. AGSCO 
Silica is used to produce 
the highest quality fin- 
ish by eliminating all 
synthetic abrasive par- 
ticles imbedded in the 
metal. 


FOR THE FINAL FINISH 
SPECIFY AGSCO SILICA 





AMERICAN GRADED SAND COMPANY 





Chicago 13, Illinois 





You need the best! 


We need the dealer! 
ENGRAVED GLASS HALFTONE SCREEN 


up to 300 lines per inch. 
60 inch diameter. 


Manufacturers & Exporters 
SCREEN, 
ARC LAMP, 
PROCESS 
CAMERA, 
VACUUM 
PRINTING 
FRAME, 
WHIRLER, 
ETCHING 
MACHINE, 



















Dainippon Screen Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
HORIKAWA ST. KURAMAGUCHI KAMIKYO-KU KYOTO JAPAN 


Our Programming “Kandyan Dancers” was crowned with the 
First Prize in the poster show sponsored by 1.U.0.T.O., which 
was held in Washington early in November, 1957. 


Dainippon Screen Mfg. Co., Ltd. 
Please send us/me a copy of your CATALOGUE. 
Company 

































Paterson 4, New Jersey 


-ARISTO 







ight OAFELIGHTS | 


FOR THE GRAPHIC ARTS 





more SAFE ticht- LESS Eve strain 


ARISTO COLD LIGHT Safelight Units, be- 
cause of the elongated design and ‘cold 
light’’ Ruby lamps insure better cover- 
age... lighting up dark areas and elim- 
inating shadows. / / 3 


Model A 
C-RS26 


9° er 
Reflector Unit 
















Model C-RS18 
sur xe CZ 


Reflector Unit 


Aristo COLD LIGHT Safelights are de- 


signed for ceiling suspension. They are 
simple to install. The units are sturdily 
built, and finished in attractive gray 
metal crinkle. 
Both models are equipped with the ARISTO 
Ruby Cold Light Lamp. For Free Literature, write 






risto ARISTO GRID LAMP PRODUCTS INC. 
65 Harbor Road Port Washington, L. I. 
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lithographers, Barnes has found that 
lithography is becoming more and 
more a “deadline” business. The 
lithographer is expected to produce 
a quality job and to deliver it on time. 
Barnes has found that the economies 
of the roll film principle, when avail- 
able in a precision camera, make pos- 
sible a quality, deadline operation. 

Production in both letterpress and 
lithography begins in the gallery, and 
there reaches production fever. News- 
papers, faced with production tie-ups 
at the camera, broke this bottleneck 
some time ago, increasing tremen- 
dously the amount of advertising 
space and editorial photo capacity. 
This heavy usage in the newspaper 
industry has led many lithographers 
to think of it as a strictly “newspaper” 
camera. 

Barnes and other major lithogra- 
phers have refuted tiis notion. Ac- 
cording to Irving Barnes, president, 
“The applications of the roll film 
camera are many. This camera lends 
itself to quality work demanded in all 
phases of the printing industry.” 

[Editors Note—The Chemco was 
shown for the first time at the NAPL 
convention in Boston in September. 
The company describes it as follows: 

The Olympian represents 34 years 
of development work which began 
when Frank T. Powers, Sr., conceived 
the first Chemco roll film camera. He 
concluded that the most logical way 
to cut the cost of platemaking was in 
the camera operation. The roll film 
camera resulted, and many models 
have since evolved. 


The Olympian will hold in its mag- 
azine four separate rolls of film from 
9 up to 30” wide; it will hold a dry 
plate up to 24 x 28” or sheet film up 
to 31 x 31”. It uses either circular, 
contact or rectangular screens. The 
two screen carriers roll on rails into 
a storage area in the left side of the 
camera box. A new vacuum back with 
automatic film size compensator holds 
roll and cut sheet film in the focal 
plane. 

The camera has interchangeable, 
prefocused, calibrated focusing scales 
provided with hairline pointers, shad- 
owless lighting and a large diameter 
magnifier to assure the true readings 


necessary for precision work. | 
Irving Beck, plant superintendent 
of Barnes Press, makes this observa- 
tion about the roll-film principle in 
the shop: “We feel that the combina- 
tion of this new camera, our superior 
press equipment, and our step-and- 
repeat machines make us exceedingly 
flexible and highly competitive.” * 





PHOTO CLINIC 
(Continued from Page 46) 





must be carefully balanced between 
theory and practice. The problems of 
achieving the necessary correction by 
masking also are considered. 

While not intended for the novice, 
this book is representative of the level 
of knowledge that graphic arts work- 
ers must eventually acquire, to some 
degree, to solve their problems. 

Of direct interest to graphic arts 
technicians is The Reproduction of 
Colour, by R. W. G. Hunt, (Fountain 
Press, London; U. S. representative 
The MacMillan Company, 206 pps., 
$12.75). As the title suggests, this 
book concentrates on a_ particular 
aspect of color, namely, reproduction 
by photography, photomechanics and 
television. The author is associated 
with the Research Laboratories, 
Kodak Ltd., Harrow, England, where 
he is engaged in research and de- 
velopment work in color theory and 
practice. Dr. Hunt acknowledges the 
valued assistance of many of his 
Kodak colleagues both in England 
and the U. S., among the latter being 
R. M. Evans, D. L. MacAdam, W. T. 
Hanson and J. A. C. Yule. This help 
in no way detracts from the author’s 
own abilities; rather it adds even 
greater authority to the book. 

The first half of the book is con- 
cerned with the fundamental prin- 
ciples of all reproduction methods 
and presents this information in great 
detail but in a simple, easy to under- 
stand manner. From this general 
introduction to color principles, re- 
production methods and practical 
problems, the book goes on to a more 
rigorous and technical treatment of 
color reproduction in particular fields 
of application. The latter half of the 
book is not only more specific, but 
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FINE GRAIN 


FINE GRAIN 


FINE GRAIN 

Offset Plates have 
fine grain for finest reproduc 
Holds finest 
dots, printing 5% tints as wel 


tion quality 


as 90% values, keeps inks 
and water in perfect bal- 


ance, and ENCO scratch 


azoplate 


OUfCra “ci 


SUMMIT, NEW JERSEY 
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ORCHIDS TO THE 
GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 


The one INdispensable man (according to Charles Dickens 
then and to every thinking person now)... the “Printer” 
(and that includes the commercial bookbinder) has NOT been 
a party to this creeping inflation. He hasn't profiteered al- 
though beset and bedeviled by ever rising costs. 


America’s BIG problem... inflation. 


It is every American's individual responsibility today to do 
his utmost to prevent this creeping inflation from turning into 
galloping inflation. 

We have held the line and are still selling at 1956 low prices, 
even although we havwe had three annual wage increases at 
the factory and everything we buy has increased 5% to 12% 
during this period. 

Thanks AGAIN, Graphic Arts Industry ... it was your 
total support giving us an ever-increasing volume of orders 
that has made it possible. In October mew orders totaled over 
$750,000, and we are working overtime both day and night 
shifts. Extra volume does decrease manufacturing costs. 
Fantastically low prices for fantastically versatile and speedy 
new models. Nominal initial payment and three years terms 
with only simple interest (6% per ANNUM on outstanding 
balance), immediately puts more capital INTO your business 
by the EXTRA VELVET PROFIT the Baumfolder Goldmine 
creates for you .. . that’s for sure. 


Russell Ernest Baum, Inc. 
1540 Wood St., Phila 2. 


Please telephone collect. Ask for me personally. Thank you 
again. Locust 8-4470. 











NOW try the ONE THAT WORKS! 
Seaboard’s 


ALCHEMIC PASTE 
GOLD INKS 


ik ultra new “DUPLEX VARNISH” 


After 4 years of careful, exhaustive experiment, our 
wonderful new ALCHEMIC PASTE GOLD INKS 
are ready. 


You can now print gold right on your own press— 
in your own shop—with perfect, even, brilliant results—in a single 
impression! The simplicity of operation will amaze you! Want 
to try it? Call or write today for your trial order—sold on abso- 
lute money-back guarantee! 


SEABOARD PRINTING INKS, INC. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
140 West 22nd Street Water & Mifflin Streets 
Watkins 9-6481 FUlton 9-2370 


a a a ae a a a a i es ew oe ee 


Send us 1 |b. trial order ALCHEMIC PASTE 
GOLD INK for $4.50. 


Firm 





Dept. M Address__ 





SCREEN TINTS 
20" x 24” Fite Wa 


Yeld ] 





22."x28" 


Latest developments in the manufacture 
of halftone tints allows us to offer you these 
tints at this SENSATIONAL NEW LOW PRICE. 





@ UNIFORM DOT @ QUALITY CONTROLLED 
@ FIELD TESTED AND NOW USED IN BETTER LITHO SHOPS 


@ UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTEE 


SPECIFICATIONS 
SCREEN: 120 LINE — 133 LINE — 150 LINE 
VALUES: 20"x24" —10% to 80° 
22°x28' — 20 to 80% 
THICKNESS — .005 


PACKED: same value — 2 sheets to a tube 


THINBASE: prices on request 





WRITE FOR BROCHURE AND NAME OF LOCAL DEALER 


ROLL-0-GRAPHIC Corp. 


133 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 

















DEEP ETCH 


















CHEMICALS 


Leading litho plants have 
been standardizing on 
Schultz Chemicals for 
over a decade. 

















SCHULTZ 
DEEP ETCH 
CHEMICALS 


1240 W. Morse Ave., Chicago 25, Ill. 
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much more technical than the first. 
The chapter on three- and four- 
color halftone printing encompasses 
the major processes—letterpress, li- 
thography and gravure. The problems 
peculiar to structured (dot) images 
are thoroughly discussed as are color 
correction by masking, color scan- 
ners, halftone screens and a number 
of specialized reproduction methods. 
Throughout, the limitations of color 
reproduction systems and the vari- 
ables associated with the visual appre- 
ciation of the results are stated 
clearly. The reader can certainly not 
develop any misconceptions as to the 
accuracy possible with any method 


described. 


This is an ideal book for anyone 
intimately connected with color re- 
production whether he be a buyer, 
seller or production craftsman, since 
it is one of the few books on color de- 
voted exclusively to the reproduction 
phases. 


It is interesting to note the rather 
close ties among the authors of the 
above three books. Professor Wright 
was instrumental in promoting the 
English edition of Le Grand’s work, 
and also wrote the foreword for Dr. 
Hunt’s books. Dr. Hunt, who studied 
under Professor Wright, served as one 
of the translators of Professor Le 
Grand’s manuscript. Such collabora- 
tion might suggest that the books are 
quite similar. On the contrary, they 
differ in subject matter, treatment and 
style. Each places emphasis on a dif- 
ferent aspect of color and, in a sense, 
complement one another. 

Changing now to a completely dif- 
ferent subject, an excellent little book 
with a potentially wide audience is 
Photographs and the Printer, by 
Frank H. Smith, (Focal Press, Lon- 
don; U.S. Dist. Amphoto, 33 West 
60th Street, New York 23, N. Y., 174 
pps. $3.00.) In the words of the au- 
thor, the main purpose of this book 
is to acquaint the photographer with 
the copy requirements of the repro- 
duction processes. This the author 
accomplishes remarkably well. The 
reader gets a brief but adequate de- 
scription of the mechanics of the 
major printing processes. The de- 
mands and differences of the various 
methods are treated in detail. Nu- 


merous illustrations dramatically de- 
pict many of the copy and reproduc- 
tion problems, errors and limitations. 
Photographers, art editors, advertis- 
ing agency personnel, printing sales- 
men and buyers will find ready an- 
swers to many of their everyday 
problems in this book. lt can be rec- 
ommended as a primer {or litho train- 
ees. Most printers would be wise to 
donate a copy of this book to their 
clients—especially those inclined to 
be super-critical and unreasonable. 

A lucid presentation of a com- 
monly misunderstood subject is Sen- 
sitometry In Practice, by Keith M. 
Hornsby, (Henry Greenwood & Co., 
Ltd., London). Graphic arts progress 
has been made in the past with little 
or no dependence on control and 
measuring instruments. lt is ques- 
tionable whether or not, at the every- 
day production level, the old rule of 
thumb method can long prevail. 
Higher quality demands, increased 
production speeds, and the pressing 
need for operating economy preclude 
re'iance on the notoriously unreliable 
thumb. 

In the case of evaluating color sep- 
aration negatives, color transparen- 
cies, proofs and press prints, the 
offender is the human eye and accom- 
panying visual process. In respect to 
the above, a densitometer is the in- 
strument that makes accurate evalua- 
tion possible. But a densitometer is 
only a measuring device. The why and 
how of its use is simply but thor- 
oughly explained in this book. 

Following a review of the funda- 
mentals of sensitometry the reader is 
carried, in easy stages, through sen- 
sitomeiric testing, density measure- 
ment, densitometers, plotting and in- 
terpreting characteristic curves, spec- 
tral sensitivity and filter factors. A 
chapter is devoted to color materials. 
Product testing, sensitometric control 
and miscellaneous materials fill the 
balance of the book. For those who 
are inclined to shy away from the 
subject because it sounds so imposing, 
this book will be a revelation. While 
not written for the specialized applica- 
tions in photomechanics, the infor- 
mation which is given is basic and 
therefore adaptable to any number 
of situations.7 
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IDEA NO, 145 


A Medal for MACY’S 


Nobody—but nobody—thinks up 
cleverer promotions than Macy’s, 
New York department store extra- 
ordinaire. For its Centennial, buyers 
had suppliers create many special 
items, to be labeled ‘“‘Exclusive — 
Created Especially for Macy’s 
100th Anniversary’’. To label the 
variety of sizes, shapes, and ma- 
terials, Irma Stein, Purchasing 
Agent, thought of Kleen-Stik — the 
peel-an’-press adhesive that sticks 
tight on any surface. Morris Ros- 
enblum, Macy’s Creative Adver- 
tising Administrator, did the deli- 
cate design, handsomely executed 
on Gold Foil by Herb Rothchild of 
Rothchild Printing Co., NYC. 


Outstanding 


P.O.P. Ideas 


Featuring the World's Most 


Versatile Self-Sticking Adhesive! 





IDEA NO. 146 


MARSHALL “Stars” with 
KLEEN-STIK 


Every boy (even grown-up ones!) 
wants to be a western Marshal, 
complete with badge. Customers of 
Marshall Ventilated Mattress 
Co., Ltd., of Ajax, Ontario, got 
their chance at a recent convention, 
with this clever “Marshall” badge 
printed on new Kleen-Stik 
**Lapel-Stik”’ in silver foil. Special 
self-sticking adhesive holds on coat 
lapel with a quick peel-an’-press . . . 
won’t harm clothing . . . eliminates 
ins, clips, etc. Gordon Couper, 
arshall’s Ad Mgr., worked out 
this “‘star’ idea with Bob Elgie 
and Fred Shaw of R. G. McLean 
Limited. Toronto. 
For more and better sales, 
hitch your wagon to the Kleen- 
Stik “star”. Big free “Idea Kit” 
holds a whole constellation of 
stellar ideas and samples to 
show your customers — write 
for yours today ! 





S$“ S"M S"M S"M S"M S“M S“M S"M S"H S"H S"H S"M S"H S"H S"H Sw 


KLEEN-STIK Products, Inc. 


Pioneers in Pressure-Sensitives 


for Advertising and Labeling 
7300 W. Wilson Ave. ® Chicago 31, Ill 
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BYRUM COMMERCIAL TINTS 
Truly Fine Quality . . . Still 
only $585 each 


Full Range of 12 Values, 133 
and 150 line rulings, 20 x 24 
inch reg. base film. 

PACKED 1 PER TUBE 
Effective on all shipments 
starting November 1, 1958. 


AT LEADING GRAPHIC ARTS SUPPLIERS EVERYWHERE e@ PRICES F.O.B. COLUMBUS 


WORLD’S FINEST SCREEN TINTS ByCHROME SCREEN TINTS 
None can compare 


each $792 in dz. lots 


Available in 6 values, 133 
and 150 line rulings, 20 x 24 
inch reg. base film 

PACKED 1 PER TUBE 
ByChrome Punch & Repeat 
Machine, ....... only $99.50 





COMPANY, INC. 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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BUCKBEE MEARS COMPANY 





—) 


B-M HALFTONE TINTS 


The only complete line available 

in six tone values in all screens through 
133 line... Film and non-strip 
glass—uniform—fast—convenient. 


eoeesesceseseses 


eeeeseseeeceeeee 


B-M HALFTONE SCREENS : the world-wide 


= ° 
A really new screen—Etched on a . standard 
single glass sheet permitting faster . 
exposures, and color reproduction to full ° of IMPORTED quality 
camera capacity. Attractively e 
bound and available in 4 
matched sets at a price savings. 





PER ENES COR : Winsor & Newton’s Series 7 “Albata”, 


ASK YOUR GRAPHIC 
ARTS SUPPLIER... 








about 





about 


that all can 


afford 902 BROADWAY, 


N. Y. 10, N. Y. 





Canadian Agents: THE HUGHES OWENS CO., LTD. Head office, MONTREAL 


s TONI BUILDING e ST. PAUL 1, MINN. * Californian Distributors: THE SCHWABACHER-FREY CO., SAN FRANCISCO 


i 
“hog! 
p tl 


E> "STEVENSON 


a LOU hom ee) Re) meer 


400 PIKE ST., CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 
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LITHOGRAPHERS 
MANUAL 


Look for the leading local suppliers in your area here. An Encyclo- 


ldvertising rates in the Local Buyer’s Guide are: $7.50 per column inch. Please mail pedic two 


copy and check or money order to Modern Lithography, P.O. Box 31, Caldwell, N.J. ee. se 


dealing with 
every phase 
of lithog- 


WR UMSA SUMMED | Write by 


LITHO NEEDS CALL... i 
Edited by 
Victor 


f] Strauss 
HBY S Profusely 
illustrated. 


Large sec- 
tions in four 
color process, 
three color 
and Bourges 
process. 


LOCAL BUYERS GUIDE 








| NEW YORK 








ELECTRICAL INSTALLATIONS 
ENGINEERING SERVICE 

PLANTS MOVED Bee Se A ines : Pri 

* “must” for vertisers, Printers, 

SERVICE AROUND DU PONT Lithographers, Letter Shops, Schools 

THE CLOCK ry and Colleges — of real help to the 


artist, craftsmen and students of re- 




















Complete Motor Service EN RT production processes. 
Air Conditioning a. PARTIAL CONTENTS 
INCLUDES 
351 West 52nd St., N.-Y. C. An authentic history of lithography 
Tel.: COlumbus 5-2815 ' Creative art and copy preparation 
WILLOUGHBY’S Camera procedures and materials 
Aa PRS ‘ ee LOngacre 4-1610 Color separation lithography 
prilahtis Pitz (2 é Masking for color correction 
110 West 32nd St. N.Y.1, NY. Seale, comin, ‘photos 
composing 
Platemaking procedures and 
materials 
GUARANTEED SERVICE Press operating instructions for six- 
MAINTENANCE & REBUILDS teen different offset presses 
EQUIPMENT BOUGHT & SOLD paper, ink, film and supplies used 
Complete Plants Moved or Erected cutting, binding, finishing 
operations 
WEBENDORFER 94558’ SERVICE production 
230 W.18 St. © CHelsea 3-5148 @ New York Metal lithography colotype 
“Known for exceptional performance” Education for lithography 
MERCHANTS Resources sections showing equip- 





ment and supplies follow each chap- 


OFFSET PRINTING TO THE TRADE ter thus providing valuable source 

















Long or short runs on sheets up to 42x58. information. 
Complete plant facilities. Union label avail- Two volume set $25.00 plus shipping 
econo 7 charges. $1.50 east of the Mississippi 
cy -6100 JOE LOCASCIO and $2.00 west. 
Me he COW ETINONED, CORPORATION bc tee mcm aren anmrananeneiatanas 
52 East 19th Street New York 3, N. Y. I ® 
| Modern Lithography | 
| Box 31, Caldwell, N. J. ; 
| 
IMMEDIATE SERVICE P ssnaiiain 
. aymen cios 
on this page ; ef O 
Your = will help sell SON tos 0s oe x Plles oonn ame 
| 
Ad ead product 0 Oe 2 Pe ene | 
Vv. ata i | 
nominal cost | City US Ee oy eS Zone... 
| ve psthivensaccatueat ed 
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STANDARD MODEL JR MODEL AE 


world. Some have 50 LUXOMETERS. 





u« [uxomelth FOR PRECISION EXPOSURES 


The LUXOMETER'S exclusive and patented features make it the only light integrating 
instrument to win the acclaim of Graphic Arts authorities all over the world. 
Its proven superiority is attested by the great number of users who have reordered . . . many 
plants with a LUXOMETER on each camera, photo-composing machine and printing frame. 


More LUXOMETERS sold than there are plate making plants throughout the 





Priced as low as $325.00 for Printing Frame and Photo-Com- 
posing Type. Automatic reset. Connection Unit with auxiliary 
switch for lights and relay to actuate lamp contactor coil. Can 
be used with Selector Switch for two Photo-tube Units. 


Camera Type Connection Unit also has auxiliary shutter switch. 
SEE YOUR DEALER OR WRITE FOR FULL DETAILS. 


ELECTRONIC MECHANICAL PRODUCTS CO. 


$29-931 Atlantic Avenue Atlantic City, WJ, USA 











LIQUIDATIONS Z saci. 


. . . bring greater return to the seller. 





Ask for details on our liquidation system. 





HERE IS A LIST TO QUALITY MACHINES 
FROM PREVIOUS SHELDON LIQUKSATIONS 





19” = 28” Pearl Offset, 9 months old........:......... $13,500 
2—V50 Miechle Verticals. High serial numbers.......... $ 4750 
14” x 20” Multilith with ext. del., A.C................. $ 1450 
Es ia esse peccescceusesens $ 2500 
ee ec tenn ecduceces $ 2850 
ee a 5 cd cc ce soca cele v ewes $ 4500 
65” Seybold w/power back gauge..................... $ 5000 
Christiansen 8 staticn gana stitcher. heavy duty with Sheridan 
knife trimmer. Booklets up to 2” thick.......... $12,750 


Model 14 Linotype completely reconditioned, guaranteed. 
Hish se:ial, 4 molds, elec. pot, 3 new mags, 34 channel 


i on ck be cecc ces ebemw ns ows 950 
oe | Ee re $ 1150 
172" x 2212" post-war De Webb offset............... $ 6950 
nuArc 36” x 40” Rapid Printer......................- $ 695 


Rosback 5 station completely rebuilt post-war Gang-stitcher $ 2250 
Vaculite platemaker with vacuum for Multi and Davidson $ 125 


ee NN, Rc ccs cance $85 ea. 
2434" x 27” Vandercook 325G hand proof press w/auto. 
inking & cylinder grippers........................ $ 1450 
24” Rosback foot power punch w/perforator & assorted 
IN tet Oe ac Sa oca ie aun SG ACS bb ae 6 8 as pa = es 
24” Levy dark room camera w/1.9 Zeiss Apo-tessar lens and 
Douthitt diaphram control ..................000. $ 8590 
a $ 550 
OE eee ee Oe GOOD. ois no nics cc ns cicce siete $ 3950 
Miller Trojan Comb. 22” x 25” Vac. Frame, arc lite & whirler. 
TER: in ib oA a nO RY bie Fie'bbis « b:0-0-0 eee ate $ 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE 


SHELDON PRINTING MACHINERY 
8059 Grand River Detroit 4, Mich. TYler 8-1861 











SPECIAL RATES 


for group subscriptions to Modern Lithog- 
raphy can be obtained for four or more 


subscriptions at $2 each per year. 


Simply list the men in your shop who 
should be reading ML every month on a 
sheet of paper, giving their addresses and 
job titles, and send it to the circulation 


manager. See page 117 for handy order 


blank. 





Box 31 
Caldwell, N. J. 
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A COMPLETE COLOR OFFSET SERVICE 


ob 


PLATEMAKING & GRAINING SINCE 1922 


549 W. Fulton Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 
Telephone: STate 2-8590 


—_ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





All classified advertisements are charged 
for at the rate of ten cents a word, $2.00 
minimum, except those of individuals 
seeking employment, where the rate is 
five cents a word, $1.00 minimum. One 
column ads in a ruled box, $10.00 a col- 
umn inch. Check or money order must 
accompany order for classified advertise- 
ments. Address replies to Classified Ad- 
vertisements with Box Number, care of 


Modern Lithography, Box 31, Caldwell, 
Neg: 


MOVE TO FLORIDA: Cameraman needed 
for plant in Miami. Thoroughly experienced 
only, on both magenta and glass screen. 
Write Box 490, c/o Mopern LitHocrapPny. 





MOVE TO FLORIDA: positions open for 
2-color and 4-color sheet-fed offset press- 
men; feeder operators: web-fed offset press- 
men and operators; strippers; 
Thoroughly experienced only. 
491, c/o Mopern LitHocrapnuy. 


platemaker. 
Write Box 





PRESSMEN: Experienced in 2-color metal 
decorating for Orlando, Fla. plant of na- 
tionally known multi-plant manufacturer. 
This is a fine opportunity for the right man 
to relocate in beautiful central Florida and 
to work with a company having an out- 
standing program of employe benefits. 
Write, giving full particulars of experience 
and personal data, to Box 493, c/o MopERN 
LITHOGRAPHY. 







LOOKING FOR A NEW JOB? 


Superintendent—Offset og aa 000 
Guaitty Control cage M.E 
Mi WEST-$5, 000" 

Ps Al. . Geille 
EAST—to $9,000 






" $7, 200 








Design Engineer—Web Offse' 
EAST--$10, 000 - $12,090 
Art Production Manager 
MIDWEST—$5,200 - $7,200 
Salesman—Presses U.S.—$10,000 
Salesmen Bate Equipment 
AST & MIDWEST—$5,000 - $7,500 
amen Cameramen, platema<ers, strippers, 
pressmen, compositers, proofreaders, monotype, 
folder operatcrs, binderymen, etc. Offset press- 
men in high demand. 
GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Helen M. Winters, Mar. 
Dept. M-12, 307 E. 4th Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
List Your Confidential Application With Us. 














HERBERT P. PASCHEL 
Graphic Arts Consultant 


Methods Analysis In-piant Training 


Trouble-Shooting Color Correction 
Systems 
53-51 65th Place, Maspeth 78, N. Y. 
TWining 8-6635 












































SITUATIONS WANTED: 
MARRIED VETERAN, age 24, currently 


studying Business Management at night, 
desires to train as salesman in organization 
where achievement will be rewarded. Phone 
BUuer 9-4714-j. (New Jersey) 











CONTROLLER: Broad background in 
graphic arts. Heavy on cost systems and 
cost controls, product profitability, internal 
reports and budgets. Experienced in taxes, 
insurance and financial management. Ad- 
dress Box 485 c/o Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 





WANTED: A progressive ities 
who is looking for a technical specialist 
to assume responsibility for plant improve- 
ment in methods, standards and control, 
with emphasis on color. Box 486 c/o 
Mopern LITHOGRAPHY. 





TECHNICAL REPRESENTATIVE: quali- 
fied technician available to supplier or 
manufacturer as technical representative 
or troubleshooter. Practical experience in 
photography, platemaking, color reproduc- 
tion, in-plant training and quality control. 
Address Box 487 c/o Mopern’ Litnoc- 
RAPHY. 





FIRST CLASS PHOTO LITHO dot etcher 
desires position immediately, in U. S. A.: 
Dutch, married, worked with top firms in 
Germany and Holland. Experienced in high 
quality 4-color reproductions, paintings, 
showcards, color transparencies, etc. Can 
supply very good references. Address Box 
188, c/o Mopern LitnocrapPHy. 


Self Spraying  - 
s 


PRESS BUTTON ——__TRADE MARK 
AND SPRAY REG. IN U.S. PAT. OFF. 


= STATIC — 
STOP ciectricity = 


$3 PER CAN $30 PER DOZEN 
The Origingt 


The Origine” STAT IKIL 


1220 W. 6th St., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


Get Full Production 


QuALity PRINTING 
Without Stops for 
Unnecessary Washups 











make good nm better 
1 Ib. can $2.20 
LETTERPRESS Send for Price List 


CENTRAL COMPOUNDING COMPANY 
172 North Damen Avenue @ Chicago 47, Illinois 
Mfrs. of Trik, Glazcote, 20/20 Overprint Varnish 
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OFFSET CAMERAMAN: top-notch qual- 
ity experience in all phases of black and 
white camera work. Wishes employment 
with progressive firm. Address Box 489, 
c/o Mopern LitHocrRaPHy. 


DOT ETCHER: 20 years experience, latest 
masking methods, wishes steady position. 
Address Box 492,c/oMopern LitHocrapPny. 


FOR SALE: © 


HARRIS 2-color offset press size 41 x 54” 
with stream line feeder, AC motor equip- 
ment, reasonably priced. Printing and 
Litho Equipment Co., 150 Nassau St., 
New York 38, N. Y¥. COurtland 7-4127. 


42 x 
operation. 
Press being replaced by larger equipment. 
Mfg. Dept., H. S. Crocker Co., Inc., 1000 
San Mateo Ave., San Bruno, Calif. 


MIEHLE #61 


58” good 


4-color offset 
condition. See in 


press. 





OFFSET PRESSES 
Harris: 17/2 x 22Y%2—22 x 29—22 x 34 

LTP 22 x 34, two color 

LSQ 26 x 40, stream feed 
ATF Chiefs: 14 x 22—17% x 22%2—22 x 29 
Miehle: Model 60, 42 x 58, 2/c, stream feed 


Details on Request 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


323-29 N. Fourth Street 
Philadelphia 6, Penna. 


EVA 


the RELIABLE Supplier 
to the Lithographer 
for SERVICE call Circle 6-3526 
EASTERN GRAPHIC ARTS SUPPLY CO. 
509 W. 56th ST., New York 19, N. Y. 























Kem-0-Graphic Cutup Economic 
Negative Screen Tints 

65 line 85 : 100 : 110 : rs E Regus 
Base Film, 120 Line 133 : 
Regular Base Film, $5.00 ah. Packed 
two _ tube, thin’ base; price on re- 
yues 

KEM-O- GRAPHIC COMPANY 
457 East Lafayette, Detroit 26, Michigan 











Contact Screens 


The Universal*, a new, improved gray 

contact screen, shoots faster, gives more 

contrast if desired, and better tone values. 

Rulings: 32, 45, 55, 60, 65, 75, 85, 100, 
120, 133, 350, 175. 

Sizes: 8 x 10 to 23 x 29 in. 

Angle-ruled screens to 23 x 29 in. at same 
prices. 


Write for new literature. *T™ 


CAPROCK DEVELOPMENTS 


165 Broadway, N. Y. 6 REctor 2-4028 
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Schulty 
DEEP ETCH 
CHEMICALS 


Leading litho plants have 
been standardizing on | 
Schultz Chemicals for 
over a decade. | 























SCHULTZ 
DEEP ETCH 
CHEMICALS 


1240 W. Morse Ave., Chicago 26, Ill. 


7 Fe 
— 


WwW 


— 


—— 


















NOW ACCEPTING APPLICANTS FOR 


ESTIMATING 


ONLY FOR PERSONS IN THE GRAPHIC ARTS INDUSTRY 


WE WILL HELP YOU 
Become an OFFSET CAMERAMAN 
STRIPPER e PLATEMAKER e PRESSMAN 


Harris @ Webendorfer @ Multilith ©@ Davidson 
Black & Color Choose 











ALSO SATURDAY CLASSES open 30.0 Sd pum, 


MANHATTAN 


w% DIVISION 


Sees 2-4330 
All Subways Stop 
at our Door 
Near City Hall 





“or PRINTING 





" Letterpress Division 333 6th Ave., N.Y.C. 





UNIFORM 





THE UTMOST 
IN 
SERVICE 





ALUMINUM GRAINED UNGRAINED 
‘PLATES © REGRAINING 
ALL SIZES 


CARRIED 
IN STOCK 





FAST, EFFICIENT 


DRYERS 
WEB-OFFSET 


*Speed *Production 


*Economy 


Dryer Specialist for over 25 years 


OFFEN & CO. 


29 East Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








You need the best! 


The best plates produce the best printing. Expert 
offset plate graining saves you money in the long 
run by permitting quality work and smooth press 
performance. The skill and experience of ALJEN 
SERVICE assures the best. Careful and competent 
handling of your plate problems. Zinc or alumi- 
num plates, any size. 


ALJEN ASSOCIATES 


1215 Primrose Street Cincinnati 23, Ohio 





Efficiency Approved 


A Film 
Scribing Tool 


scientifically 
designed for 


Ruling Negatives 
Litho Ruled Forms - QUICKER - EASIER - BETTER 


*% Perfect uniformity of rules—no film spoilage. 
* 6 cutting heads in set: 4 for single rules from hairline to 1-point 
rules; 2 cutting heads for double rules. 





A postcard will bring descriptive literature 


\ criber Lee 
1729 E.. 4th ST m ; 
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DULUTH, 
MINNESOTA 








WHY? 


. Why fight over ML every month when you can 
have an extra copy for shop or home just by sitting 
down right now and sending us your order. 


One Year $3 Two Years $5 


MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 


Box 31 Caldwell, N. J. 
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FOR SALE: 36 x 38” Valette proofing 
press, perfect condition. Process Color 
Plate Co., 1200 W. Monroe St., Chicago 
45 Es 


HARRIS 21 x 28” one-color offset press: 
model LTC serial No. 218. Press is in ex- 
cellent condition, being replaced with new- 
er press. Priced for quick sale. Clarke 
Priniing Co., P. O. Box 3027, San Antonio 
11, Texas. 


WHO ELSE WANTS TO SAVE 70% on 
Vari-Typer Faces Free Trial? Your Name 
in margin brings illustrations. Adamm Co., 
1425L Thieriot Ave., New York 60, N. Y. 








"ARMOR PLATE” Your INKS! 
GLAZCOTE ink conpitioner 





If you are buying, selling, 

hiring or seeking a new 

job, the place to look is 
in the 


classified advertising 


that were it not for the post-war de- 
velopments in color lithography our 
industry could never have reached its 
present volume. The development by 
litho of catalog pages with lifelike 
reproductions makes it possible for 
us to service our accounts with a 
wider selection of products and items 
than we ever thought possible. 


Within the advertising specialty in- 
dustry the manufacture of advertis- 
ing calendars and the specialty items 
in paper and cardboard is not the 


° Provides tough, scuff- &+scratch-resistant finish. pages of only opportunity you have to help 
> 1 Ib. can $2.20 Send for Price List us grow and prosper. 
CENTRAL COMPOUNDING COMPANY , 
* 1720 North Damen Avenue ¢ Chicago 47, Illinois MODERN We are becoming more and more 
. Mis. of Trik, 20/20 Overprint Varnish, 33 & 0-33 Ink . 
sapantiog: Conditioners dependent on the production of your 
LITHOGRAPHY industry for our sales material and 





MO Wess Lminalit- OVERNIGHT Washugpe 


amen NK-0-SAVER 








catalogs in an ever increasing vol- 
ume. 











stops ink skinning 


The firms with which I am asso- 





» ==" jin fountains or cans 
@ Works instantly. @ Won't affect ink or 
drying time. @ Ask your ink salesman or write: 


acrolite west oranct 

















ADVERTISING 


SPECIALTIES 
(Continued from Page 41) 


ciated, for example, buy hundreds of 
thousands of dollars worth of print- 
ing and lithography. | am confident 
that ours is not an extraordinary use 
of printing in the sale of our prod- 
ucts and services. You would do well 








Xen NewYork mss 











WHO SHOULD BUY? 
(Continued from Page 32) 





partments, which it isn’t, let’s consider the case of the 
advertising department which buys all its own printing. 

This setup is strong where the purchasing department 
is weak . . . and also weak where the purchasing depart- 
ment is strong. To their credit, advertising and sales pro- 
motion men are ever alert to a new idea; a different 
approach; a better result. If our quality is better than 
competition we don’t have to tell them so, they'll prob- 
ably see it themselves right away. They are less likely 
to fall into buying ruts than purchasing and will move 
heaven and earth talking their companies into taking on 
a new supplier who can give them better results. They 
seldom follow a strict “low bidder gets” policy because 
they realize pointedly if quality is lost, all is lost . . . in- 
cluding their own pay raises. 


Disadvantages of Advertising Department 

On the darker side, an advertising department can make 

a shambles of a printing salesman’s work routine. Gone 
is the efficiency and dispatch of the stately purchasing 
department. Very often, runarounds, dodges and stalls 
of the crudest nature are flung at the poor printing huck- 
ster who just wants a few minutes to present an honest 
cause. Sad but true: some of the best sales promotion men 
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the field becomes an extremely dif- 
ficult problem. I can’t help but feel 


to evaluate this market and make a 
more serious bid for it.* 





are actually their company’s worst sales promoters due 
to the rude brushoffs that become their trademark. 

Also, advertising men are no great shakes at keeping 
records, relying instead on the world’s worst memories. 
And unlike purchasing agents, they have a strong ten- 
dency to load up a printing job with expensive extras, 
then fly into convulsive rage when charges to cover work 
over and beyond the call of duty are mentioned. 


I doubt seriously that these comments pro and con 
will come as a revelation to any litho salesman or to any 
company which buys a lot of printing. It often seems 
as though the power to purchase this item has been re- 
luctantly given to the department capable of doing the 
least harm rather than the one that can do it the most 
good. Isn’t it incongruous, though, that in this era of 
grim business efficiency and sharp departmental lines this 
important function must remain a football? 

Perhaps assigning a purchasing man to the advertising 
department or placing an advertising man in the purchas- 
ing department is the answer. Both methods exist, but as 
there seems to have been no great movement to adopt 
this as standard business procedure, it, too, must have 
its drawbacks. 

Who should buy the printing and lithographing then? 
I pass. The decision is not mine to make anyhow and | 
can only call them as | see them. 


Besides, when the order is mine. . . I love ’em all.* 
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e A. B. of Two Dot, Mont., 
writes: “My tired budget was 
pepped up like new again 
with a concentrated schedule 
in Modern Lithography after 
only three months !” 











Z 


\\ + C.D. of Black Wolf, Neb., 


writes: “J cured a nagging 
boss in only two months with 


\\ 
a 
cb Modern Lithography !” 


Jat 
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e E. F. of Peapack, N. J., 
writes: “A. B. and C. D. are 
pikers” 














MODERN LITHOGRAPHY 
Leader in the Litho Field 
Caldwell, New Jersey 


(1 Please rush information on the market and the 
magazine! 
(0 Please rush rate card and contract blank! 


(0 Please rush salesman! 


ee ed ee ed ed ee a SRE 


MEN OVER 40! 


Get Effective Relief From 


Advertising Space Buying Problems! 


If your company is weak and rundown and suffers from constant 
lack of sales, chances are its condition may be due to a simple 


advertising budget deficiency which we call “tired budget.” 


GUARD AGAINST “TIRED BUDGET!” 


One way an advertising space buyer in the litho field brings on 
“tired budget” is to cut the budget up in little pieces and scatter 
it around in every magazine that has the word “lithography” 
vaguely connected with it. Or, he gets on the right track and 
concentrates in one magazine — but picks the wrong magazine! 


Either way makes any advertising budget very tired — and results 
in sick sales. 


GET NEW ZEST FOR SALES! 


Pick the one powerful magazine in the field — and 
concentrate your advertising there — where the 
customers who really count will read your sales 
message month after month after month. Repeat 
calls get the business. And the powerful magazine 
is easy to judge. Just make a check chart on all the 


points by which twe magazines can be compared: 


1. Most Editorial Material 

2. Most Effective Industry Coverage 
3. Most Advertising Acceptance 

4. Most Readership 

5. PRESTIGE 


It only makes sense to concentrate 
in the strongest book—MODERN LITHOGRAPHY ! 
Mail this coupon NOW! 


(Nothing down and 12 easy payments 
of only $170 per month} 
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Ross Engineering, J. O., div. of 
Mid!and-Ross Corp. ............ Oct 
Royal Zenith Cory Eee wanedeacwaee Sept 
Rutherford Machinery Co., Div. of 
Se GUN: RO ec ri ic eedescnen Nov. 
S 
Se ein: Peper Geiss... cececscancs 81 
oe eG a eee Nov. 
Schmidt, H. SNES at ia nciahw ales Nov. 


Schultz Deep Etch Chemicals..... 128, 134 
Scranton Plastic Laminating Corp.. Nov. 


Scriber Specialties ............00. 134 
Seaboard Printing Inks, Inc....... 128 
Sheldon Printing Machinery, Inc... 132 
Shelton Color Corgi. sc .csccccsss Sept. 
Siebold, Inc., J. H., & G. B........ 12 
Sinclair & Valentine Co........... 10, 11 
Stevenson Photo Color Co., Inc.... 130 
Strathmore Paper Co.............. 27 
Strong Electric Corp., The........ 20 
T 
Teitelbaum Sons, Inc., N.........- Nov. 
U 
Ulano Graphic Arts Supplies, Inc... Sept. 
Uniform Graining Corp........... 134 
Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp...... Oct. 
United Mineral & Chemical Corp... Oct. 
United States Envelope Co......... Oct. 
Vv 


Van Son Holland Ink Corp., of 


(The advertisers’ index has been accurately checked but no responsibility can be assumed for errors or omissions.) 
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DROME vicndsceeedsnsesdecess Sept. 
Vulcan Rubber Products Div., 
Reeves Brothers, Inc...........- 19 
W 
Wagner Litho Machinery Div...... 60 
Wiareen Ca. SR Pike as iccccssusnese 67, 68 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co.... 24, 25 
Whiting-Plover Paper Co........-- Nov. 
Willoughby’s ........--seeeeeeees Sept. 
Winsor & Newton, Inc..........-- 130 
World Color, Inc............--e0> 123 
W. W. Tool & Die...........6-0- Nov. 
Z 
Young Brothers Co..........+++++ 65 
Z 
Zarwell & Becker. ........+++++++: Nov. 
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IME was when litho had to try to 

persuade printing buyers that its 
quality was equal to that of the ex- 
alted letterpress. Now comes this 
“man-bites-dog” note from St. Regis 
Paper Co. that should make every 
lithographer feel very good indeed: 

“New letterpress equipment in- 
stalled at the Crowell Carton Division, 
Marshall, Mich., of St. Regis Paper 
Co. results in printing performance 
on paperboard rated as equal or su- 
perior to lithography in terms of 
appearance and economy.” 


e 

As Christmas approaches, we get 
varying reports of business conditions 
in offset around the country. Some 
say they can’t find presses enough for 
their orders; others, alas, ruefully 
report it’s the other way around. We 
were talking to one big offset shop 
owner in the New York area last 
month who was complaining that he 
had to run all over town looking for 
idle press equipment to handle his 
surplus business. (Don’t call ML, 
we'll call you!) 


e 

The current rash of reports to the 
effect that many big companies are 
cutting out the usual Christmas pres- 
ents (and in some cases, even cards) 
has aroused the ire of Brown & Bige- 
low president Charles Ward, who 
declares, in part: 

“It is amazing to see the ghost of 
an unreconstructed Ebenezer Scrooge 
arise from his grave and take over the 
thinking of a vocal if inconsiderable 
section of American busineess. 

“Cut out Christmas cards! Cut out 
Christmas gifts te good customers! 
Cut out birthday gifts to employes! 
Cut out ‘business anniversary’ gifts to 
salesmen and to fellow-executives! 

“Yes, cut out friendliness, and the 
manifestation of it that has become 
one of the dominant forces in Ameri- 
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can business! Revive the old Euro- 
pean idea of suspicion, of selfishness 
that has kept our relatives across the 
Atlantic from world trade and finan- 
cial domination these past 20 years! 

“What a man does in his business 
is actually his own business, so long 
as he doesn’t hurt anyone else. But 
when he advertises what he is going 
to do, when he tells a thousand of 
his suppliers that his people may not 
accept Christmas gifts, then he is 
using the boycott... .” 

e 

Why do some printers and lithographers 
fail? Dun & Bradstreet thinks it knows the 
major reasons: inability to estimate ac- 
curately, competitive underbidding, accounts 
receivable problems. These factors are re- 
sponsible for twice as many Printing & 





Publishing failures this year as in the same 
period in 1957. These sober statistics point 
up the need, as stressed by the trade asso- 
ciations, to operate your business—every 
part of it—at a profit, or you soon won't 
be operating at all. 

. 

A new gimmick in outdoor motion 
displays for gas stations merchandis- 
ing is forthcoming from The Mar- 
keters, 950 Kent Ave., Brooklyn 5. It’s 
a non-electric air motor connected to 
the tire air stand. It is said to elimi- 
nate electrical hazards sometimes en- 
countered with displays of this type. 

* 

William Glass, secretary of the Off- 
set Printing Plate Company of New 
York (famous for its Knudsen Proc- 
ess) tells the story of a particularly 
fine set of process plates prepared for 
a customer to whom money was no 
object. The litho shop doing the job 
sent it into the pressroom without 
telling the operator how fine the 
screen was. He turned out a beautiful 
job, but nearly fainted when the fore- 
man told him he had just printed a 
400-line screen! 











“Could you do it in 36 pt. Bodoni Bold caps, with a 30% Benday background?” 
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fo) g-\-s-1-\- im CoM ol -To Ml aM di gal —) with Cromwell Tympan 


Ask your paper merchant for a sample for your press 


ONL : 


unconditionally guaranteed, backs up your reputation 
CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 
4803 South Whipple Street » Chicago 32, Illinois 
Le) 
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in Lithoplate’s new " 
Sound-Slide Film... 
“BREAKING THE 


PROFIT BARRIER” ef 








Seseseepeespepespeeeeeeeeeeeeaeeeeeeeaeeeaeaeaeaeaes 


LITHOPLATE, INC., 278 N. Arden Dr., El Monte, Calif. 


Gentlemen: When can | see your 20 minute slide film, ““Break- 
Sante LITHOPLATE, INC. 1 aceon 
I | ve I'd like the showing at my shop) litho club[—) other 
INTERTYPE A Subsidiary of Harris Intertype Corporation 


name— 
8 278 N. Arden Drive, El Monte, California 
CORPORATION 


5308 Blanche Avenue, Cleveland 27, Ohio eddress 
city— 
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